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‘N the true spirit of the 
new century, on a 
broad and liberal 
foundation, the 

ANG women of Syracuse, 
di New York, are work- 
Zz ing away at the great 
task of placing domestic service on a busi- 
ness basis. In order to bring mistress 
and maid together, they have what. they 
call the Household Workers’ association, 
and this organization ‘has established a 
Model Home school, whose promoters are 
sanguine of its success. The Household 
Workers’ association was started about a 
year ago by Mrs Samuel B. Larned, now the 
president of the national Household Eco- 
nomic association. This is not in any sense 
a trade union, nor does it seek to regulate 
wages and working hours. The association 
includes about five hundred of the most 
competent and best paid household workers 
of the city. An advisory board, composed 
of prominent housekeepers, aids materially 
in the work. While these women are not 
members of the society, this connection of 
mistresses with a club composed of the 
maids contributes to the cordial relations be- 
tween them. Meetings of the association 
are held monthly. These are both for busi- 
ness and social purposes. A fee of one dol- 
lar a year is collected from each member, 
which, together with the proceeds of card 
parties and other entertainments, forms a 
fund for the support of a room in one of 


the city hospitals. In this room are three 
or four beds at the disposal of any members 
of the association requiring care, free of 
personal expense. Although there are no re- 
ligious restrictions in the association, almost 
all of its members are Roman Catholics, 
and the monthly meetings are held in the 
rooms of the Ladies’ Catholic benevolent 
association. The organization wears the 
outward appearance, at least, of success. 


An unusual increase in the adulteration of 
jams, jellies and preserves during the year 
1900 is chronicled by the Massachusetts 
state board of health in its annual report. 
The substitutes employed have been cheaper 
fruits and aniline dyes. An encouraging 
feature of the report is the fact that every 
one of the cases before the courts of the 
commonwealth, for the fraudulent sale of 
foods, resulted in conviction. | Massachu- 
setts is one of several states which are ren- 
dering vigorous aid in the campaign for 


pure food. 


Reports from various rural districts con- 
cerning the conditions of domestic service, 
are interesting. Some of these letters, which 
will be published in a later number of Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING, tell with graphic simplicity 
certain local conditions. They may set per- 
plexed housewives to thinking. They sug- 
gest not the undue familiarity which breeds 
contempt, but a kindly, cordial interest in 
the girl who engages to do that labor the 
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ELLEN R. JACKMAN, HONORARY PRESIDENT OF 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


housekeeper would shift on to other shoul- 
ders. One of them tells of planning occa- 
sional treats for the girl, filling a basket and 
providing a buggy to take her to a picnic 
once or twice in summer ; planning that she 
may drive to church every second Sunday, 
at least; giving a cordial welcome and a 
comfortable corner of the hospitable coun- 
try kitchen to the sturdy, honest young 
wooer who comes once or twice a week. 
These letters breathe a different spirit from 
the “aloofness” of city mistresses, and some- 
thing of more keen insight into the heart of 
a working girl, which throbs with the same 
human longings and hopes and affections as 
those whose paths lead into pleasanter 


places. 

Further interest is added to the brief 
insight into Professor Liberty Tadd’s new 
methods in education, in our February num- 
ber, by the honors now being heaped upon 
him abroad. He has just finished a course 
of lectures in Great Britain, under the 
patronage of the Society of Arts, of which 
King Edward is president. A deputa- 
tion of distinguished educators came over 


from Germany to attend his lectures, and 
he was invited to address official gatherings 
of educators at Berlin, Paris, Fribourg and 
other European cities of learning. Tadd’s 
book is having a phenomenal sale in Ger- 
many, and a translation into the French by 
the famous Dr Leon Genoud will soon 


appear at Paris. 
o 


Of the distinguished women who have 
consented to act as honorary presidents of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, the por- 
traits of four are given herewith. Ellen R. 
Jackman, honorary president for the United 
States, is the wife of Professor Wilbur S. 
Jackman, dean of the Chicago Institute. She 
was the president of the first Round Table 
for Child Study in Iilinois, in connection 
with the Chicago normal school, and is the 
author of How to Organize Round Tables 
for Child Study. She has been president of 
the Englewood woman’s club, a large sub- 


MADAME CHAILLY BERT 


urban club of Chicago, and is a member of 
the Woman’s club of Chicago. Mrs Jackman 
is a graduate of a Pennsylvania normal 
school and took a postgraduate course at 
the Cook county normal school. While 
doing her full duty as a wife and mother 
of a delightful family, Mrs Jackman has 
traveled extensively and acquired wide 
interests. Her experience in education, inti- 
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mate knowledge of club work, remarkable 
grasp of household problems in their broad 
relationships, combined with rare executive 
ability, render President Jackman peculiarly 
fitted to aid in shaping into effective form 
the new spirit that animates our progressive 
American households. 


The honorary president for France, 
Madame Henriette Chailly Bert, is an 
honorary member of the general federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, and is widely 
known in her own country for her origi- 
nal enterprise in art work in leather 
under the professional name of Henriette 
Massy. One of the: most prominent and 
brilliant of the club women of France, and 
promoter of handicraft, Madame Chailly 
Bert will lend dignity and influence to the 
movement inaugurated by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. She will have an impor- 
tant part in directing this movement among 
the households of France, and French- 
speaking people everywhere. 


“We in Germany are about to try to make 
good housekeeping again interesting and 
loved by girls and women,” writes Baroness 


MRS MARGARET POLSON MURRAY 


BARONESS VON BUELOW 


von Buelow, our honorary president for 
Germany, whose portrait is given herewith. 
The baroness is the author of a book on 
housekeeping for those of humble social rank 
in her country, and of a book of artistic 
cookery for the more opulent. The latter 
has been translated into English for publi- 
cation in England and the United States. 
A little volume entitled Greeting to Amer- 
ica, published in New York, is from the 
pen of the baroness. She is an ardent 
worker for the promotion of the Froebel 
methods in education, wherein she has 
achieved a reputation as wide as education 
itself. During her recent visit to the United 
States, the Baroness von Buelow accom- 
plished much improvement in kindergarten 
methods, made many warm friends and was 
created an honorary member of the general 
federation of women’s clubs. 


Mrs Margaret Polson Murray of Mont- 
real, honorary president of the Good House- 
keeping Institute for Canada, stands at the 
head of the progressive women of the Brit- 
ish provinces of America. She is the wife of 
Rev Dr Clark Murray, one of the best 
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beloved professors of McGill university, and 
a writer of note. Her latest work, and 
that by which she is most widely known, 
is the founding of the Federation of the 
Daughters of the Empire. It was inspired 
by the scenes Mrs Murray viewed in Lon- 
don during the first reverses to the British 
army in South Africa. Already there are 
hundreds of successful chapters in every 
country where there are British subjects, 
and one of the last acts of Queen Victoria 
was a grateful indorsement of her Loyal 
Daughters. All these achievements for 
the benefit of Canada and Canadian women 
picture Mrs Murray as a public woman. 
Yet she is the sweetest of home women. 


Housekeeping in the White House is 
ideal. Mrs Hayes told the writer, when 
some friends asked her, as we_ sat 
in the red room long ago, how she 
enjoyed her new housekeeping: “Oh, I like 
it! It’s delightful. Somehow, all goes 
smoothly, and everybody does so much for 
me.” The superintendent of public grounds 
and buildings is the disbursing officer, but 
the steward is the head of the president’s 
household. He is heavily bonded and held 
responsible for all valuables. Five thou- 
sand dollars a year is allowed by the gov- 
ernment for repairs and household equip- 
ment. All “food and drink” is at the presi- 
dent’s expense. He pays the chef or cook, 
coachman and personal attendance upon his 
family. The steward and _ housekeeper 
usually engage assistant cooks, waiters and 
servants down stairs in the kitchen and the 
laundry. Every day the steward markets 
in his beach wagon, getting all supplies for 
the family, state dinners and luncheons. 


The mistress of the executive mansion 
finds her home in perfect order. Servants 
wait to be re-engaged, or she brings new 
ones with her. Stewards and cooks have 
given perfect satisfaction and remained 
through three or four administrations. From 
the Grants to the Arthurs fine colored cooks 
reigned in the kitchen. President Arthur 
brought a French chef from New York, 
much to Uncle Jerry’s horror, and when 
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Mrs Harrison’s new colored woman was 
head of the culinary department and Mrs 
Harrison praised her for the excellent food 
she gave them, Uncle Jerry said: “Now, 
once mo’ we shall have things fittin’ to eat! 
No mo’ such French fixins to ruin the stom- 
achs of our presidents!” In telling about 
this chef, Uncle Jerry said: “Madam, you 
never seen such a murderin’ an’ a slaugh- 
terin’ of otherwise good things! Oh, it was 
scan-de-lus! I declar! You couldn’t hold 
such tastin’ things in yer mouth! Tearin’ 
fowls and roasts in bits and mixin’ ’em up 
with messes to kill you! He used to say, 
polite like, ‘Jerry, taste this,’ an’ I always 
kep’ a close watch to see if he tasted it his- 
self. Stuff not fittin’ for pore trash, much 
less our presidents !” 


Uncle Jerry is authority upon the mis- 
tresses and presidents, a factotum, and much 
loved member of the household. He came 


“UNCLE JERRY,” A FACTOTUM OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


as footman to President Grant. “My little 
Miss Nellie” and her English children are 
wonderful, but words fail him when he tells 
about “the general of the world and the 
finest madam ever made.” He says “the 
mistresses are pretty much alike in one 
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thing; they goes down to the kitchen once 
when they first come, pay their ’spects to the 
cook and servants, and then like the groun’ 
hog sees their shadow an’ goes back for a 
whole year!” Jerry isn’t much of a demo- 
crat, but swears by the Clevelands. “Jerry, 
I am glad to see you,” and “How are you 
to-day, Jerry?” always greeted him. “And 
the beautiful sweet madam! Well! she was 
one we jes’ couldn’t do enough for!” One 
day terrible disputing was overheard by Mrs 
Cleveland. She sent for the cook and one 
of the assistants, and said: “It must be 
very warm to-day, Mary, in the kitchen. I'm 
going to send you each a sweet bunch of 
roses to cheer you on; they'll help to make 
you feel kindly—they do me.” The gar- 
dener smiled to himself, but the beautiful 
roses fulfilled their mission. Mrs Hayes 
was fond of going to the storeroom, rolling 
up her sleeves and filling baskets with deli- 
cacies for her many poor and sick. She 
used to go to New York and bring home 
handsome gifts in the holidays for all the 
official family and workmen. 


Mrs Cleveland seldom had company on 
Sunday. The family often dined at Red 


Top, or had a cold dinner, so that her maids 
and cook could have “Sunday evenings off.” 
Mrs Hayes gave large family dinners ; whole 
families of unfortunate people were sup- 
ported by her. Mrs Harrison had much per- 
sonal supervision of home affairs, and made 
valuable and artistic changes in the furnish- 
ings of the White House. Although gra- 
cious and very hospitable, devoted to flow- 
ers and paintings, she found time for much 
practical, beautiful work. Uncle Jerry says: 
“Oh, how often has Mrs Hayes and Mrs 
Cleveland said to me, ‘Jerry, take this 
and this home to your wife and four 
little girls!’ An’ bless my soul! but such 
things as they did put into my basket!” 
He is fond of the McKinleys, and says: 
“The president is the best man I’ve ever 


seen to his pretty wife. She don’t know 


nothing of the house, but she’s lovely 
to all of us.” Uncle Jerry’s genial face 
gazes at the reader from the opposite page. 


“Women who do fancywork don’t fancy 
work,” is the conclusion of a male philoso- 
pher who thinks he knows all about women. 
He lives alone in city lodgings, this misogy- 
nist, and is not to blame. 
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Embroidery as a Craft 


By Mrs Ciara L. KELLOGG 


WE know that embroidery still lives, 
though its postion is of an art which 
has beaten a retreat. To-day it is treated 
more as a gracefulaccomplishment than as a 
great art. I find the art of olden times much 
better, for now so few study, or try to become 
acquainted with the better designs. I find. 
the better the design the higher price it will 
bring, for all having studied the Gram- 
mar of Ornament appreciate the higher 
and better ornamentations as carried out 
by the needle. The discovery of ugliness 
is the first step toward the proper appre- 
ciation of beauty. The earliest works of 


art were represented by the needle in por-_ 


traying figures and ornaments of fruit, flow- 
ers, figures, symbols, etc, upon canvas. 
Vestments and other articles of ecclesiasti- 
cal use were in the earliest times embroid- 
ered with symbols and scriptural subjects. 
We must understand that tapestries and 
laces do not belong to embroidery and are 
distinct. 

The stitches, by their direction, should 
express the fibrous growth of the plant we 
are trying to represent. The designer for 
embroidery has a freer hand than for woven 
fabrics, but patterns that can be obtained 
by mechanical means should never be used. 
Handwork to-day has a tendency to be 
superseded by machinery. The charm of 
embroidery is that it can express the indi- 
viduality of the worker. 

The embroiderer ought to know more 
about the design, as even with the most 
careful direction, it is difficult to carry out 
another’s idea. To get design and color 
scheme and to embroider from the same 
brain insures unity, whatever the grade of 
excellence may be. We are not all invent- 
ive; some have little or no invention, and 
the best designs in use to-day are those 
taken from the old classical models. 

A good design is worthy of good work- 
manship: both are essential to the produc- 
tion of a good piece of work. One of the 
saddest mistakes of the embroiderer is to 


attempt the pictorial representations of flow- 
ers; to force the light and shade and give 
the effect of relief. It is difficult to keep 
people from the wayward fashions of the 
hour. A wall-paper designer does not aim 
to produce a design that jumps at you or 
cémpetes with the picture; he simply tries 
to produce a design of broken colorings, 
suitable for a background for pictures and 
furniture. So a good embroidery designer 


~ has in mind the position to be occupied by 


the portiere, curtain, screen, panel, Turk- 
stool and altar frontal, the designs to keep 
harmoniously their respective places. 

We may class ornament as applied to 
embroidery in three classes: First, stem- 
stitch, chain, ropes, coral, cable and cords; 
second, that expressed in flat tones, as laid 
work, crosstitch, satin, cushion, couching 
stitch and darning ;third,expressed by shad- 
ing, breaking up of the surface and sug- 
gesting relief. The third is the most pop- 
ular; it has a large range and is the most 
abused. While giving every facility for 
good work, it offers equal chance for bad. 


It is said that we look for color and not . 


for line in embroidery. Color and texture 
are undoubtedly charming qualities to strive 
for, but too few people really appreciate 
the use of outline, pure and simple. 

There are some kinds of embroidery that 
attract more than others at first sight. The 
best work is that which continues to grow 
upon you ; the more you consider it the more 
pleasure it gives you. To appreciate fine 
distinctions requires: acquaintance with the 
subject. 

In the twenty-seven years of business, 
first as a teacher of embroidery and later as 
a designer and colorer of both finished and 
commenced embroidery, I find my best and 
oldest designs taken from the classical wear 
the best, are the most sought for, and are 
the ones not obtainable at the stores. For 
these good, uncommon embroideries I can 
always demand a higher price. Through 
my work being constantly written up, I 
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A DESIGN BY MRS KELLOGG, IN A WIDE VARIETY OF COLORS, THE TREES A DARK GREEN WITH SHADING, 
AND THE BIRDS SHOWING A GOUD DEAL OF PURPLE 


have several daily applications for work, 
mostly from people living in small towns; 
some being people of leisure, some needy 
ones and some shut in. My greatest num- 
ber and best workers are in Virginia. I 
give exchange work (by exchange work I 


mean I give a piece to be done, and in pay- 
ment for same I give the same or similar 
work). I have an opportunity to see 
their work and they my design, I requiring 
references from each. Saleswomen are 
most difficult to find, especially those having 
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entrance to the best homes. They are 
required to understand designs and coloring, 
take measurements and make suggestions 
for wedding breakfast, lunch, whist and 
chafing-dish sets, serving tables, buffet cov- 
ers, Turk-stools, cushions, table and piano 
covers, portieres, bedspreads, dressers and 
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living-room covers, gifts of tea cloths for 
engagement presents to go with teacups, 
etc. I always find a demand for the better 
class of desig:. and color embroidery not 
obtainable in siores, for people with hand- 
some houses always wish to add to their 
collection of pretty and choice things. 


Hints from Needlewomen 


N odd blue print pillow seen the 

other day had five blue prints of a 
pretty three-year-old boy taken in various 
positions as he was playing. He was dressed 
in overalls and looked even in the picture as 
if he were enjoying himself very much. One 
of the blue prints was placed in the middle 
of the pillow, and the others at the corners. 
The pillow itself was of white linen with a 
border of featherstitching about each pic- 
ture. The edges were finished with a blue 
and white cord. 

Laying gathers is a time-honored opera- 
tion, as irritating and nerve-wearing as it is 
necessary. Since learning to accomplish the 
same result in a far easier way, the present 
writer has taught the knack to several 
friends and all, without exception, are enthu- 
siastic. Use a long, strong needle; that is, 
a coarser one than you would ordinarily use 
for the work in hand. Gather the needle 
full, keeping the thimble-finger at the eye 
of the needle, so that no stitches escape 
onto the thread. When you can force on no 
more cloth, still holding the thimble in place, 
with the thumb and first finger hold the 
gathers firmly onto the needle at the point 
end. With the left thumb and first and 
second fingers, pull the gathers, two or three 
at a time, straight down from the needle 
with a swinging motion, sliding the fingers 
under the material and pulling down with 
the thumb, beginning at the left and work- 
ing toward the right. When the work is 


slipped onto the thread, it will be as flat as 
if each gather had _ been painfully 
“scratched” into place. The two processes 
are practically accomplished in one, and 


after a few trials and with a little patience, 


you willnever go back to the “good old way.” 

A subscriber sends the readers of Goop 
HovuseKEEPING, who make Battenberg work 
and find it hard to do up, her plan of iron- 
ing it. Pin a sheet to the carpet of an 
unused room and immediately on wringing 
the Battenberg lace from the starch water 
stretch and pin it to the sheet, being careful 
to get it even and leave it until dry. Then 
run a hot iron over it to smooth it. This is 
the best plan I have found. 

Here and there on fashionable gowns this 
winter one sees an odd but effective 
trimming of Bulgarian embroidery. The 
fashion was originated during the summer 
by that vivacious actress, Isadore Rush. 
She had a blue linen gown made at home 
for which she did not seem able to find an 
appropriate trimming. She picked a scarf 
off the mantel and laid it against the sheeny 
goods. “Now if I could only find some- 
thing as brilliant and artistic as this!” she 
said. Then the thought came, “Why not 
use this?” It was cut up and applied on 
the waist for yoke and collar. Miss Rush 
had not worn the gown a month, when fash- 
ionable dressmakers were buying trimmings 
at the oriental stores and adding fabulous 
items to their bills. 


When We Drop the Broom and Needle 
By E. W. 


When we drop the broom and needle and beneath the falling leaves 
Take the long, long sleep that comes to all, 

Will an angel come to comfort every soul that sits and grieves, 
With a message clear as writing on a wall. 

Saying, “She that passed away, though her feet were made of clay, 
Bore a heart as chaste as gold, 

Though she wore the common yoke, every syllable she spoke 
Was uplifting, glad and bold. 

No indifference or disdain kept her free from others’ pain, 
Life was precious to her, every drop. 

For the querulous complaint, for the breath of scandal faint, 
She had never time to stop. 

She has:gone, but still her face, like a sunbeam, haunts the place, © 
And the memory of her foot upon the stair, 

Like a breeze upon the brow, like a perfume from a bough, 
Puts an end to sighing, mourning, and despair.” 


When the silent voices call, and the days and years shall fall, 
Silent fall, like the leaves upon the lea, 
Will the angel speak such words of you and me? 


The Mother-in-law in the Home 


By a RELATION-IN-LAW 


HERE are two varieties of mother-in- 
law—the wife’s mother-in-law and the 
husband’s mother-in-law. Both ladies have 
been extensively written against. The for- 
mer is held to maintain autocratic author- 
ity over her son, to regard the care and 
management of her son’s child as matters 
pertaining exclusively to her own domain, 
and to relegate her son’s wife to the posi- 
tion of a superior nursemaid,—whose fidel- 
ity and devotion are unquestioned, but who 
should not be allowed to dictate. The 
mother-in-law of the husband is represent- 
ed as an overbearing old lady who makes 
the family two visits a year of several 
months each. She objects to her son-in- 
law’s pipe and wishes to know why he 
doesn’t make more money. 

When we reflect that every mother-in- 
law has been a daughter, and that no one 
dreams of speaking ill of daughters as a 
class; that every mother-in-law is a wife, 


chosen by her husband as the leading lady 
in his life’s drama; that every mother-in- 
law is a mother, and that a thousand swords 
would leap from their scabbards were a 
word to be uttered that should threaten 
the estate of motherhood; that nearly every 
mother-in-law is a grandmother the idol of 
some child’s heart and home;—when we 
reflect on these things, it seems incredible 
that the mother-in-law should not always 
be a source of harmony in the household. 
And yet the position of a mother-in-law 
is a most difficult one to fill satisfactorily. 
Many a woman has been known to succeed 
in every other relationship, and yet to make 
disastrous failure here. You meet your 
husband on equa! terms, your child 
on superior terms; but exactly on 
what terms are you to deal with the 
unknown man or woman whom your 
grown-up child marries? You, being a 
woman of experience, naturally desire to 
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save him or her from mistakes. People in 
their twenties ought to be glad to learn 
from those in their forties or fifties, and 
any young thing is benefited by being under 
the direction of a guiding hand. 

But bethink you, dear mother-in-law. 
When you were a blushing bride—just as 
ignorant and charming and inexperienced 
and pretty as your son’s new wife,—did you 
relish the guidance, though ever so deli- 
cately veiled, of that estimable woman and 
paragon of wisdom, your husband’s 
mother? Did you yield to her judgment 
in all things? Or, when you failed to agree, 
did you shake your empty little head and 
say to yourself that you guessed you'd have 
your own way about it, whether it was the 
best way or not? Don’t you remember 
what an attraction that ‘““own way” had for 
you, even when it was a hot-headed, pig- 
headed, mistaken and foolish own way? All 
the rest of us human beings exactly resem- 
ble you in that respect. We just dote on 
our own ways. It is what nations go to 
war about, and what families go to war 
about—that precious own way, which, even 
when no great principle is involved, seems 
to be a component part of the individual 
soul, partaking of its indestructible nature. 

The most important question raised by 
the theme of the mother-in-law in the home 
is contained in the words, “Whose home?” 
If the son has brought his bride to sit at 
his mother’s table and live in his mother’s 
house, then certainly that mother’s superior 
position cannot be doubted, unless she is 
decrepit or so infirm in health that she is 
glad to resign the reins of power into 
younger and stronger hands. But in this 
case the rightful mistress cannot have too 
much tact. The new wife may be as young 
as or younger than the daughters in the 
home, but she should not be treated merely 
as one of the girls. She is of different 
blood, different training, different tempera- 
ment. She may be homesick. She may 
have enjoyed little innocent privileges in 
her girlhood’s home which “Jack’s mother” 
is too apt to denounce as “all foolishness.” 
She is anxious to please Jack’s mother, 
but in her heart she thinks that if she and 
Jack only had a home of their own,—if it 


were but a two-roomed shed,—things would 
be different and very much nicer than in 
his mother’s handsome domicile. She won- 
ders why her husband’s people do not have 
the oatmeal cooked longer, or made thin- 
ner, or thicker, or eaten with cream instead 
of milk, or fried when cold, or thrown away 
when cold, or mixed with eggs and raisins 
into a pudding for dinner, or varied with 
half a dozen equally appetizing cereals. On 
various other things connected with the 
table, the ideas, habits and customs of the 
family into wich she has been adopted, 
the young wit. makes many inward com- 
ments, but as a rule she is powerless to 
change the established order. She is in the 
position of a boarder without a boarder’s 
cherished prerogative——that of finding 
fault. Her position is much more difficult 
than that of her husband’s sisters. They 
have had all their lives in which to coax 
their mother to adopt their preferences, 
or to learn to yield gracefully to hers. 
Domestic harmony is not a mushroom 
growth. It is brought about by long 
acquaintance with personal idiosyncrasies, 
and the knowledge that in every emergency 
the same old kind of forbearance will be 
required. Meantime, the charming young 
stranger who has entered the home would 
like to hang the photographs of her mother 
and father on the parlor walls, but is not 
likely to give voice to the proposition. 

The truth is, every woman’s instinct for 
a home of her own is to be respected. The 
girl who prefers to wed Jack at once and 
live with him in his mother’s house rather 
than wait till he can afford to give her a 
house of her own, will have to face the 
consequences. There must be the finest 
tact, the greatest amount of really good 
feeling on both sides, to prevent the indi- 
viduality of the younger Mrs Smith from 
shrinking until she is merely one of the 
Smith girls. 

But where man and wife, having made 
a home for themselves and their family, 
welcome to it the mother of either, the 
sympathies flow naturally to the older lady, 
grafted by force of circumstances on a 
home in which she is not an integral part. 
The mother-in-law in her son’s house is 
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often as much to be pitied as the young 
wife in her mother-in-law’s house. Two 
mistresses in a home is as unheard of as 
two queens on a throne. But the wisest of 
queens may have an adviser with whom 
she is glad to consult, on whose superior 
experience she would like to rely, to whose 
larger knowledge she would prefer to 
appeal. In this light the mother-in-law in 
the home acquires a position at once digni- 
fied and respect-worthy. But there is need 
of infinite tact and good breeding to pre- 
vent the line from being overstepped. 
There are times when advice is not desired, 
and when it takes the form of dictation it 
is never welcome. Human nature is so 
strangely constructed that while it often 
avails itself of a hint or suggestion, it revolts 
incontinently against vehement declarations 
as to “what you ought to do.” 

More than one mother-in-law has dis- 
covered that if she is too much interested in 
domestic affairs, she may be accused of not 
confining herself strictly to her own busi- 


ness. If she is indifferent, she is merely an 

outsider, and the presence of outsiders in. 
the home soon becomes wearying. If she 

shoulders responsibilities, she is criticised. 

If she allows herself to become a nobody, 

she is likely to degenerate also into a mis- 

anthrope or grumbler, darkening the lives of 

those around her. 

And yet all these difficulties are by no 
means inevitable. The only cure for them, 
and the.only preventive of them, is imper- 
turbable reasonableness. If you are a 
mother-in-law, or if you are a daughter-in- 
law, don’t lose your temper, don’t lose your 
patience, don’t lose your grip on yourself. 
Don't break down; brace up. Don’t burst 
into tears; burst into laughter. The young 
married woman should remember that she 
has two relatives-in-law to deal with—her 
husband and her husband’s mother. Her 
duty is to love them both as much as ever 
she can, to impose on them not at all, and 
to allow them to impose on her just as little 
as possible. 


Battles 


By WHEELER WILCOx 


Battles, and wars, and combats! man with man 
Striving for place, supremacy and power. 
Not since the first dim dawn of life began, 
On this small sphere has peace reigned for one hour. 
Battles, forever battles. 


Why should we marvel? In your heart or mine 
Has peace been known to fold its wings and rest? 
Nay, nay! two natures, human and divine, 
Wage war alway, within the human breast. 
Battles, forever battles. ‘ 


Wars, wars unending. Not in open field 
Are fought the mighty conflicts of the earth. 
But in the secret hearts of men concealed, 
By eyes and lips tricked out in smiles of mirth. 
Battles, forever battles. 


Strife, always strife. Wild passions day and night, 
Like billows on the bruised heart, beat and roll. 
And that unending war of wrong and right, 
Desire and aspiration, builds the soul. 
Battles, forever battles. 
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A TRANSACTION IN BREAD 


Marketing in Germany 


By GeorGE D. BARTLETT, JR 


iy the city of Cologne the market 
days are Wednesday and Saturday and 
at these times the “market platz,” as it is 
called, is quite the busiest spot in the whole 
city. It is an open square perhaps an 
eighth of a mile around, filled to overflow- 
ing with produce and crowded with women, 
for the market platz is peculiarly the domain 
of the gute haus frau. On every side the 
women are to be seen with baskets, hurry- 
i ing from spot to spot as they inspect prod- 
‘S uce of all kinds arranged in front of plump, 
. good-natured frauen seated in their chairs 
knitting or sewing when they are not direct- 
ing their helper in selling or distributing 
their goods. 
; Everything is out in the open air and 
; sun, unless protected in very hot days by a 
canvas*sunshade. The articles for sale are 
displayed on a table or on the stones of 


the square, the vegetables and fruit being 
placed in baskets or boxes in a semicircle 
before the stout peasant woman, where she 
may keep a watchful eye over them and see 
that the little maedchen in waiting gives no 
overweight or makes no error in change. 

Women of all stations in life attend the 
market and personally select their butter, 
fruit or meat, the elite with a servant or 
haus knecht, who takes possession of the 
purchases, while the women of humbler 
rank have their basket or net-like bag at 
their side into which are stowed the edibles 
of the next three days. 


LIVE POULTRY AND FISH 


The German women seem to be connois- 
seurs in all market products, and if there 
is the slightest indication of inferiority in 
the meats or vegetables, or the fruit has not 
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the appearance of being freshly picked, 
they are sure to pass them by. Here is a 
crate of live chickens. The careful house- 
wife takes one by the legs, feels the body 
over with the critical skill of long expe- 
rience, and if the bird suits her it is finally 
weighed and deposited alive in the basket. 
In a market place one may buy anything, 
from a live fish to a kilo of berries. Every- 
thing is sold by weight, and if you ask for 
half a kilo of berries you are sure to get 
just a half kilo and not a berry more. 


Displayed therein in rows and tiers is every 
kind of cheese imaginable, for next to his 
sausage and sauerkraut the German has a 
leaning to this product of the dairy. A 
pleasing display it is to the eye, but if your 
olfactory nerves are uneducated and at all 
sensitive you will be satisfied with a glance 
and hurry across the “platz” to see the 
pretty flowering plants the little peasant girl 
is selling. They are quite cheap, a thrifty 
cyclamen with half a dozen blossoms sell- 
ing for fifty pfennig or twelve cents, a fact 


MARKET WOMEN HOMEWARD BOUND 


Next to the chickens are several live rab- 
bits, beautiful creatures with their hind legs 
cruelly broken to prevent their escaping. 
These are also bought alive to be killed at 
home. Even fish are brought here in great 
tubs of water, and those that have not 
plenty of life are very sure to be left unsold, 
a dead fish never being offered to the 
public. 

THE FRAGRANT CHEESE 

Next comes a booth whose proximity 

you have been aware of for some time. 


you especially notice, for you have not as 
yet been impressed with the low price of 
products, everything being about as expen- 
sive in Cologne as in our American grocery 
stores. Standing near the flower girl is 2 
queer-looking man with a dozen wing- 
clipped pigeons tied by one foot to a long 
pole which he dexterously balances on his 
shoulder, while his wife sits near by with 
three young dachshunds which she is anx- 
ious to sell for fifteen marks each. Fifty 
marks for transportation across the Atlan- 
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tic, however, 1s an effective veto to all 
thoughts of a purchase, and you pass on to 
look at the delicious grapes so temptingly 
arranged on a neighboring table. You ask 
for half a kilo of this fruit; the woman se- 
lects a bunch, puts it on the scales, carefully 
snips off half a dozen grapes with her 
shears, then two or three more, till the 
scales balance exactly, and you pay the 
sixty pfennig, receiving the fruit in a cor- 
nucopia of newspaper. You are sure to 
sample them before you have gone far and 
the flavor you find to be delicious. 


SAUSAGE BY THE YARD 


Now comes the pride of the market—the 
inevitable sausage stand, with yards upon 
yards of sausage in great variety arranged 
in strings or graceful loops, which power- 
fully attracts the susceptible housewife. It 
is a popular fancy in New York that after 
eating bologna one “feels like everything,” 
and certain it is that meats of questionable 
origin and purity are often used. In Ger- 
many, however, the severest penalty is 
attached to the use of any but the purest 
of meats, and the fine quality of this sau- 
sage may explain why few women pass this 
stand without a piece of wurst stowed 
carefully away in the ample depths of the 
bag. 

The market women are generally in a 
peaceful mood, but sometimes they engage 
in sharp controversy over an unsatisfactory 
bargain, and the difficulty has to be settled 
by a schutzman or policeman, who termi- 
nates the altercation in favor of the pur- 
chaser. A learned professor once bought a 
piece of meat, the quality of which he pre- 
sumed to question. The old frau in charge 


of the stand was noted for her irascible tem- 
per, and when the man questioned her as to 


the freshness of the meat she burst forth in © 


violent condemnation of him and his fault- 
finding. No amount of argument had 
weight with her, and a crowd soon col- 
lected. The professor after silently regard- 
ing her for a while said, “You are plus 
quam perfectum.” The phrase confounded 
her; she thought it a curse, and was so 
frightened that she ceased her vituperations 
to stare in wonder at the professor as he 
walked away. 

The market women appear on the scene 
by daylight, bringing their goods in small 
carts drawn by dogs or donkeys, mein frau 
herself perched high among baskets of veg- 
etables, directing her helper, who leads the 
animals through the crowd. 

The market place is busiest about 8 
in the morning, when nearly every house- 
wife in the vicinity appears with her basket 
or servant in quest of the half week’s sup- 
ply of food. Here for a few minutes the 
burgomaster’s wife and the laborer’s frau 
jostle elbows and meet on common ground 
of trade, for barter knows no class. The 
fruits and vegetables look remarkably fresh 
and tempting, as they are always gathered 
the day previous or on the day of the sale. 
A peculiarity, and to us Americans a seem- 
ing drawback, is the fact that only the fruits 
and vegetables of the season can be 
obtained; grapes, pears and peaches as well 
as many garden products are sold only 
when they can be picked fresh from the 
garden. Therein of course lies the secret 
of the tempting appearance and freshness 
of the produce in a German market ; a virtue 
not to be despised. 
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The Virtue of Conformity 


By ALice JosEPHINE JOHNSON 


A§ life grows more complex, and the de- 
mands on each one of us increase, we 
are becoming more careless of the claims the 
home has upon us, but because of these 
very conditions, never was it so important 
as now that the home atmosphere should 
be kept serene and sweet. It should not 
be that of the business arena; there should 
be neither competition, strife nor jealousy. 
Neither should it be a reformatory, with 
one or more self-appointed superintendents 
in charge, whose business it is to make the 
other members of the family fall into the 
line of their (the directors’) special require- 
ments. No, here all should work together 
harmoniously and lovingly, each striving for 
the good of the whole, as the members of 
an orchestra work together for a common 
end. And each should be willing to subordi- 
nate his part if by so doing a better result 
is obtained. 

We hear much of the higher education, 
and while all this is admirable, one some- 
times fears that the highest education is 
neglected. It is desirable of course that our 
minds and bodies should receive their best 
development, but are we not too busy with 
all this to give proper attention to the no 
less important matter of the gracious and 
gentle courtesies which do give a sweet 
savor to daily living? 

It would be amusing if it were not pathet- 
ic to note with how little skill we conform 
to the peculiarities of the members of our 
family. Why cannot we learn to take their 
idiosyncrasies for granted? Given certain 
people and certain conditions, we know just 
what to expect. It works out in almost 
every case as accurately as a problem in 
algebra, and yet we never fail to feel 
surprised and exasperated when the course 
of our friends is not what we should map 
out for them. People live together twenty, 
thirty, forty years, and yet do not learn to 
take each other for granted. The indolence 


or wasted energy; the lavishness or parsi- 
mony of our companions, produces in us 
the same sensations with the same degree 
of intensity as if it were all a new story, 
and in too many cases calls forth the same 
indignant and useless remonstrances. 

It is not always as important as we think 
that people should direct their lives and 
affairs along the lines which we deem wisest 
and best. Our methods may not have all 
the merit we claim for them. But even 
granting that they have, we cannot compel 
their acceptance by other people. Our 
friends have the same confidence in their 
own judgment that we have in ours. 

The fact that it is so hard to set aside 
our special prejudices ought to make us 
more lenient toward others. Instead of 
resorting to remonstrance, criticism or rid- 
icule, if we would but good-naturedly adapt 
ourselves to the harmless whims of those 
with whom we are associated, we should add 
greatly to their comfort and happiness. We 
all like to do things in our own way, and 
since we cannot always indulge our own 
wishes, why not do what we can toward 
gratifying the wishes of others? 

It is not as if we could make people 
over to our own excellent pattern. That 
we cannot do, and it is a waste of energy 
to trv. We may as well accept the fact that 
we must take people as we find them and 
make the best of them. It will save us a 
world of trouble, and we shall make our- 
selves infinitely more agreeable and com- 
panionable. 

But we need not lack for work. There 
are few of us who cannot find a field within 
ourselves for reform. What no one can do 
for another, he can do for himself. 

Let the errors of others serve a useful 
purpose in teaching us what to avoid. That 
which most annoys us we can take the great- 
est pains to eliminate from our own char- 
acters, 
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OSEPH CARPENTER never knew 
just how it began. But one day he 
became aware that a change was taking 
place in the household. Indeed, the change 
had got well under way before he discov- 
ered it, and when the discovery was made 
he did not know how to go to work to put 
an end to what he spoke of, to himself, as 
“the disease,” consequently nothing was 
done to prevent its ravages. 

The change referred to had begun, he 
realized afterward, when he consented to 
have hard wood floors put down in the sit- 
ting and dining rooms. When they were 
in place his wife concluded that they were 
too nice to be walked on with heavy boots, 
and rugs of homemade manufacture and 
old strips of carpeting were laid here, there, 
and everywhere, to protect the floors. He 
had consented to the making of them be- 
cause his wife said they made the house- 
hold work much easier, but it was not long 
before he found out that they did nothing 
of the kind. It seemed to him that they re- 
quired attention daily, for when his wife 
wasn’t wiping them off with damp cloths 
she was oiling them or rubbing them, im- 
mediately after which performance they 
were covered with rugs and carpets again. 
He had to go hopping about from one piece 
of covering to another, very much after the 
fashion of Eliza crossing the river on blocks 
of ice in the Uncle Tom’s Cabin play he had 
once attended at the town hall. He was 
always reminded of that performance when- 
ever he crossed the floor. 

“T don’t see what good you get out of 
your new floors,” he said to his wife one 
day. “Are you always going to keep them 
covered up in this way? If you are, the 
old ones would have answered a good deal 


better, for they were more comfortable.” 

“I hope you don’t think I’m going to 
have these floors all scratched up,” respond- 
ed his wife. “I'd like to know how long 
they’d look respectable if I didn’t spread 
something down for you to walk on?” 

“Oh,—then they’re more for looks than 
use, are they?” said Mr Carpenter. “I 
thought they were to save work, but I see 
I was mistaken.” 

Then it was discovered that the old chairs 
weren’t in harmony with the new floor. 
Mrs Carpenter declared they must have 
some new ones—‘“high-backed ones just 
like Sister Mirandy’s.” 

“T’d like to know what’s the matter with 
the old ones?” demanded Mr Carpenter. 
“They’re stout and comfortable, and that’s 
more’n can be said about Mirandy’s.” 

“Oh, they’d do if we couldn’t afford bet- 
ter ones,” answered Mrs Carpenter. “But 
I've got tired of seeing them ‘round, they’re 
so old-fashioned.” 

“Seems to me fashion has to be consid- 
ered nowadays a good deal more than com- 
fort,” remarked Mr Carpenter. But the 
old chairs had to go, and new ones took 
their places. He tolerated them, but he 
never “took to them,” for they were stiff, 
straight up-and-down affairs to which he 
couldn’t adjust his angularities. “They 
always made him feel like company,” he 
declared, and he sighed for the old stand- 
bys which had been banished to the wood- 
shed loft. If his wife had been honest 
enough to say what she thought about them, 
as regards comfort, her opinion would have 
tallied with his, but she was careful to keep 
her opinion to herself. They were “like 
Sister Mirandy’s,” and Sister Mirandy 
knew what the proper thing was, for she 
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lived in the city and tried to keep up with 
the times. 

Mr Carpenter rebelled when a new rocker 
took the place of the old one. “Do you 
spose I’m goin’ to set in that thing?” he 
demanded, as he looked the new one over 
criticaliy and unapprovingly. “What’s it 
good for except for looks? It shows off 
well, of course, but what does that amount 
to? It'll be with that just as it was with the 
floor,—you'll be afraid it'll get soiled, an’ 
it'll have to be swaddled up in something to 
keep it looking nice. J like things that 
ain't too good to use. I don’t want 
anything around that I’m afraid of. It’s 
getting so, nowadays, that we don’t go in 
for the comfort of a thing, it’s all for looks, 
and instead of saving work it makes more 
work. You can’t deny that, Sarah. If it 
goes on this way we'll have to keep a girl 
to do housework, so you can scrub the floors 
and dust the furniture.” 

“T’m glad I’m not so old-fashioned as you 
are,” said his wife. “If you had your way, 
we'd never have anything like other folks.” 


“STIFF, STRAIGHT UP-AND-DOWN AFFAIRS TO WHICH 
HE COULD NOT ADJUST HIS ANGULARITIES ” 


“Mebbe not,” responded Mr Carpenter, 
“but what we did have we’d get some good 
out of. I’m just old-fashioned enough to 
believe in taking comfort. Comfort’s bet- 
ter’n style, any day.” 

But the old rocking chair followed the 
dining room chairs to the woodshed loft, 
and poor Mr Carpenter, refusing to make 
friends with the patent rocker, tried to get 
some comfort out of the lounge, in long 
winter evenings. But the old lounge was 
doomed to banishment also. One day his 
wife came home from the village with a 
new one. 

“I’ve been expecting it!” he groaned, 
when the new arrival was brought into the 
house. “I'd like to know what’s to become 
of me now. I'll either have to spend my 
evenings in the kitchen or go to bed. Of 
course we can’t use this new lounge—ex- 
cept when we have company—for it’s too 
nice. I'll try to study up some kind of a flip- 
ping contrivance for you, Sarah. Of course 
you'll cover it up with cloth to keep it look- 
ing nice. I'll see if I can’t rig up something 
that you can adjust under the covering, so 
that by working the rigging with your foot 
or pulling a string it'll flop it off when vis- 
itors come and give ’em a chance to admire 
the new furniture.” 


Mrs Carpenter chose to ignore her hus- 
band’s sarcasm. He smiled when he came 
in an hour or two later and saw the lounge 
draped with a calico covering. Then he 
looked disgusted, if not mad. But he said 
nothing. That evening he sat in the 
kitchen, as he had threatened to do. But 
Mrs Carpenter sat in solitary state in the 
sitting room, with her feet on a strip of old 
carpeting and admired what little could be 
seen of the floor and the new lounge. 

So, by degrees, the Carpenter home was 
“modernized.” In Mr Carpenter’s way of 
putting it, made uncomfortable. He often 
wondered if it were possible that his wife 
took any pleasure in it. It must be she did, 
or she wouldn’t keep on with her improve- 
ments. There was no homeliness about the 
place. The old home spirit had departed, 
frightened away, he felt sure, by the new 
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things that seemed always so conscious of 
their smartness and importance. More than 
once he felt an impulse to kick the chairs 
about the room, and disfigure them in some 
way. He took a savage pleasure in seeing 
the marks left by a chair leg on the floor, 
when some thoughtless visitor shifted his 
or her position from the strips of carpeting 
on which they were supposed to remain 
after being seated. He fairly gloated over 
the misery expressed in his wife’s face 
when she saw the damage that was being 
done to her beloved floors, but was power- 
less to prevent it. So bitter was his oppo- 
sition to the innovations which had taken 


“(DOWN ON HER KNEES OILING THE FLOOR” 


place in the household that it afforded him 
intense pleasure when Mrs Carpenter came 
in from out doors, one day in winter, with 
a little ice on her shoes and slipped up on 
the dining room floor. In her fall she 
bruised both her elbows and broke her spec- 
tacles, and knocked over a chair, which left 
a long white mark on the polished surface 
of the floor, as it skated into a corner. She 
groaned as he helped her up, but whether 
over her bruises or the scratch on the floor, 
he could not tell. He felt that he ought to 


be sympathetic, but he wasn’t. He was 
actually glad it happened. He felt like say- 
ing something about pride bringing about 
its own downfall, but he refrained. But 
twice, that afternoon, he looked in and saw 
his wife down on her knees oiling the floor, 
in an attempt to remove .the chair marks, 
and he went away looking highly pleased. 
More and more he took to spending his 
evenings in the kitchen. Sometimes his wife 
came in to sit with him, and he couldn't 
help feeling that she felt more at home 
there than in the other rooms, with all their 
“modern improvements.” 

But it was rather galling to him to be 
forced to sit in the kitchen. He said as 
much to his wife one day. 

“You don’t have to if you don’t want 
to,” she said. “Nobody obliges you to.” 

“T-do have to if I want to be comfort- 
able,” he declared. “How much pleasure 
do you suppose I get of setting in a room 
where I’m afraid to move for fear I'll spoil 
something? I feel just as I used to when 
I was a boy Sunday mornings with my best 
clothes on. Mother’d make me sit still in 
the most uncomfortable chair in the house, 
for fear I’d soil my clothes. I didn’t breathe 
a natural breath until I got my good clothes 
off. Your new-fangled things affect me 
just the same way. They're all right for 
those who like ‘em, I suppose, but J ain't 
used to them, and I don’t want anything 
’round me that I can’t enjoy. I want some- 
thing I can feel at home with. You don’t 
look like yourself when you get your com- 
pany manners on and set down in the rooms 
you’ve fixed up ‘like Sister Mirandy’s.’ 
Sister Mirandy’s welcome to all such rooms 
she wants, but I'll stick to the kitchen 
rather than sit in ’em.” 


That winter Mrs Carpenter went to the 
city on a visit to Sister Mirandy. “You'd 
better lock up the rooms that’s got your im- 
provements in,’ said Mr _ Carpenter. 
“You'll feel easier if you know folks can’t 
get into them while you’re gone. You 
needn’t be afraid of my resenting it, if you 
do lock ’em up. I sha’n’t trouble ’em. I’ve 
no use for ’em.” 
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That night, when Mr Carpenter sat alone 
in the kitchen, he brooded over what he 
chose to consider his misfortunes, and as 
he thought about them a feeling of resent- 
ment grew within him. 

“I don’t seem to have anything to say 
about matters and things,” he told himself. 
“My opinion, my comfort, isn’t worth con- 
sulting. But I’ve had to earn the money 
that pays the bills. It seems to me I ought 
to have some rights. If Sarah sees some- 
thing down to Sister 


without a great deal of trouble, and—I’m 
going to do it. I suppose Sarah’ll be mad, 
but I can’t help it. She’s had her way with 
the rest of the house and I’m going to have 
my way with this. I’ve got some rights, 

and I’m going to stand up for them.” 
That was Mr Carpenter’s declaration of 
independence. The very next day he began 
work on the “old north bedroom.” He 
cleared it of its rubbish and swept it, and 
then he heated water and scrubbed its floor 
and cleaned the win- 


Mirandy’s that she con- ( 
siders it advisable to in- 
troduce in the kitchen, 
she’ll introduce it, and: 
then where’ll I go to? 
I'll have to take to the 
woodshed. And 
wouldn't be safe there, 
long, if Sister Miran- 
dy advised her to ex- 
tend her improvements 
to the place. Confound 
it all! I’m sick of such 
nonsense! I'd like a 
place 1 could feel at 
home and take some 
comfort in, and feel 
sure I wasn’t going to 
be turned out of. I’ve 
a mind to fix up the 
old north bedroom for 
my own while 
Sarah’s gone. I won- 
der I never thought of | 
it before. I believe I 


will! I’m going to - Sa 


look it over, now.” 
Mr Carpenter took 
the lamp and inspect- 
ed the “old north bedroom.” It was just 
on the other side of a narrow hall from the 
kitchen. It had not been used for years, 
except as a sort of catch-all for articles 
whose proper place was in the woodshed 
loft. ‘There was an old fireplace in it. This 
had been boarded up so long that he had 
forgotten about it. “It’s just what I want,” 
he said. “I’ve always wished we had one. 
I can make this room something like home 


dows. It was awkward 
work for him, but he 
did it in a thorough 
fashion. He brought 
down the old sitting 
room chairs from the 
woodshed loft, and the 
old rocker, and the 
lounge, and ranged 
them about in front of 
the fireplace in a man- 
ner that was eminently 
suggestive of comfort 
to him, though he felt 
his wife would hardly 
approve of it, if she 
were there. 

“She'd have them 
all in a row, I sup- 
pose,” he thought. 
“But I’m boss here, 
and I'll have them to 
suit me. I believe in 
having them handy and 
convenient to drop 
into when you feel like 
it, and the only way 


“HE FOUND THE OLD HALL CLOCK” to do that is to 


have them standing 

‘round as if somebody’d been using them, 
and had just got up out of them. That 
gives things a homely look and feeling, 
and that’s what I want this place to have.” 
Mr Carpenter was not satisfied with his 
first day’s work. He went through the 
woodshed loft and discovered a good many 
things there that could be used to advan- 
tage in fitting up his room. There was 
an old bureau that had belonged to Grand- 
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mother Carpenter. It needed some repairs, 
but these he felt equal to making. And 
there was an old table which was loose in 
its joints. He wasn’t a cabinet maker, by 
any means, but he knew how to use glue. 
And in a corner he found the old hall clock 
that he hadn’t thought of for years; very 
likely it wouldn’t run, if he gave it a good 
cleaning, but it would help to make the 
place look homelike. All these things, and 
others, he bore away to his new quarters 
when his work was done. 

“This is something like it,” he said, as 
he surveyed the place from the doorway. 
“All that needs doing now is to build a 
fire in the fireplace. I'll build it, and have 
a house-warming all to myself.” Soon the 
fire on the hearth was burning briskly, and 
the room was radiant with its brightness. He 
sat down in the old rocking chair, whose 
arms seemed longing to embrace him, and 
drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

“TI’d like to have Sarah try to drive me 
out of this place!” he thought. “She can’t 
do it. If she tried to, I’d set my foot down 
and say that I’m boss here. She can do as 
she’s a mind to about the rest of the house, 
but this part she’s got to let alone. I won't 
have any ‘modern’ things in it. She’s wel- 
come to them all.” 

Mr Carpenter heard steps in the kitchen. 
“Somebody’s come in without my hearing 
them,” he thought. “I wonder who it is.” 
He crossed the little hall and opened the 
kitchen door. His wife stood before the 
kitchen stove, trying to warm her hands. 

“Why, Sarah! you back? I didn’t look 
for you before the last of the week. Cold, 
are you? Well, come into my room and get 
warm,” and Mr Carpenter threw the door 
wide open, disclosing the light and cheer 
that filled the place from the fire on the 
hearth. “Come in, Sarah, come right in, 
and make yourself at home! I haven’t got 
any hardwood floors or patent rocking 


chairs to offer you, but such as there is 
you’re welcome to.” 

“Well, I declare!” Mrs Carpenter made 
this remark as she stood on the threshold 
and looked into the room. She was sur- 
prised, and almost angry. Then it came 
to her that her husband must have felt the 
need of a place that had something of the 
true spirit of home about it much more 
keenly than she had thought, or he 
would not have been to the trouble of fit- 
ting up this room. And by the time these 
thoughts had passed through her mind, the 
welcome from the fire on the hearth, and 
the old furniture which had been discarded 
for the new, and the atmosphere of com- 
fort which pervaded the place, had wrought 
an effect on her which Mr Carpenter had 
neither expected nor dared hope for. 

“Tt 2s homelike, isn’t it?” she said, as she 
crossed the floor and sat down before the 
crackling fire, in the old rocking chair, 
which seemed to say by the heartiness of 
its embrace, “I forgive you for turning the 
cold shoulder on me,—I haven’t any grudge 
against you.” 

“Tt’s just as cosy as it can be. It’s really 
the pleasantest room in the house. I don’t 
believe I shall encourage you in selfishness 
by letting you have the monopoly of it, 
Joseph.” 

“Yon’re welcome to share it with me, and 
I'll be glad to have you,” said her hus- 
band, “but on one condition, and that is, 
not one of the modern improvements, ‘like 
Sister Mirandy’s,’ can come in here. This 
is 2 home room; it’s a room to take com- 
fort in. It’s for use, not show. And—it’s 
my room. I won’t be driven out of it!” 

Mrs Carpenter laughed. “I wouldn’t 
wonder if you were right in looking at things 
as you do,” she said. “I’ve made up my 
mind that it’s an easy matter to carry things 
too far. Sister Mirandy’s convinced me of 
that!” 
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The Curing of Biddy Bly 


By JANet SMARR 


SS! BLY was a good little girl except to faint, and all over the floor lay but- 
for fifteen minutes every morning and tons. Presently Biddy forgot the awful 


every night. That made half 
an hour of badness every day, 
and the badness came out 
when her mamma combed her 
hair. Biddy Bly’s hair was 
long and crinkly and yellow. 
Every morning Biddy’s mam- 
ma called over the fence, 
“Grandma, please come now. 
I’m going to do Biddy’s hair.” 
Then grandma came and 


brought her button bag with ° 


her. Her poor old hands al- 
ways shook, and often she 
spilled the buttons all over the 
floor; she grew so nervous 
when Biddy began to kick and 
squirm and yell. Sometimes 
Biddy did allow grandma to 
tell her about the brass but- 
tons great-grandpa’s 
coat and the glass buttons 
from Aunt Sally’s wedding 
dress, but generally she would 
not listen or look or do any- 
thing but kick and yell. 

Once upon a time when 
Biddy went out into the yard 
to play, she left grandma sit- 
ting fanning herself and look- 
ing as if she were going to 
faint. Aunt Jane sat fanning 
herself and looked as if she 
were going to faint, and mam- 
ma sat fanning herself and 
looked as if she were going 


“SHE BEGAN TO DIG A CAVE IN A GREAT SNOWDRIFT” 
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mousey nests her mamma had combed 
out of her hair, and she began to 
dig a cave in the great snowdrift by the 
fence. It was lovely and soft and cool, and 
Biddy forgot the sun was shining, for she 
was digging away deep into the very heart 
of the snow world. All at once she threw 
down her shovel and rubbed her eyes. She 
did not know anybody lived in a snow cave, 
yet she was staring at a funny little old 
fairy witch. She knew it was a fairy, 
because it had wings,—queer, withered, 
weenty teenty wings,—and she knew it was 
a witch because she walked with a staff. 

“Come here!” cried the fairy witch. 

Biddy did not want to move, but she 
could not help herself, her feet moved and 
took her with them. The fairy witch took 
Biddy Bly’s long braids of hair and undid 
them, then she dipped her hands in a pail of 
sticky stuff that stood beside her and 
rubbed it all over her head. Biddy was not 
looking at the witch at all; she was seeing 
a picture of a bad little girl, who was kick- 
ing and screaming and jumping up and 
down while a mamma combed her hair and 
a grandma told her button stories. 

“Now,” said the witch-fairy, “go where 
I bid you.” 

Biddy Bly’s feet began to move again, 
and she went farther and farther down into 
the snow cave. Once her hair, which was 
flying all about her, touched the walls and 
broke off in little bits. “That’s funny,” 
thought Biddy. She picked up a small piece 
and bit it. It tasted exactly like molasses 
candy. “My, how lovely!” she thought. “TI 
don’t believe there is another little girl in 


the world who has molasses candy hair.” 

“There isn’t,” said the old witch-fairy. 
“Go on, you mustn’t eat up your own hair.” 

Biddy walked and walked and walked 
down the snow cave, and all at once she 
came to a pigmy kindergarten. There were 
fifty little pigmies building houses with 
little blocks of ice, but as soon as they saw 
Biddy Bly they shrieked, “Oh, see the big 
girl with molasses candy hair!’ Then they 
flew at her and jumped on her back and 
climbed on her head and ate up her hair. 
It hurt the little girl terribly to have her 
hair torn out by the roots, and she cried and 
cried and cried, but the pigmies screamed 
with delight, for every tear that fell down 
her cheeks turned into beautiful white gum- 
drops and rattled on the ice floor, and they 
ate them up. When Biddy Bly could not 
weep any more gum-drops and when the 


- pigmies had eaten up all her molasses candy 


hair, they went back to building castles with 
their little ice blocks. 

Biddy Bly felt her feet move again, and 
she walked and walked and _ walked 
till she got out of the snow cave. 
She found herself in the sunshine again, 
standing in the yard where her mother was 
hanging out the washing. How her mamma 
did scream when she saw Biddy’s bald head! 
She tried to wash the fairy stuff off, but 
it was no use; there was no hair left. So 
she made a little black silk cap to hide her 
shiny head. 

Biddy Bly lives next door to me. Little 
yellow curls are beginning to grow on her 
head, and now she knows all of her grand- 
ma’s button stories by heart. 


Willie’s Choice 


“Oh, the grand rhinoceros !” 
Cried Clarence Pyne; 

“ Suits me better than a horse; 
It shall be mine !” 


“T would like an elephant 
With snaky trunk, 

Snow-white tusks of adamant,” 
Said Ernest Monk. 


“T, a small Olympian bear,” 
Quoth Herbert Vane. 

“ Just give me a Belgian hare!” 
Said Willie Crane. 
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Little Miss Brown 


Came up to our town 
To sit for her photograph. 
Her Bunny she brought 
| (How funny, she thought, . 
| The photograph man should laugh ! ) ‘* | | 


“ Please ‘take’ my muff— 
I love its white fluff— 


And Bunny, my precious pet. ‘ 
i'll smirk or I'll pose, 
I’ll work or I'll doze, 


If only you won't forget.” 


“Now, do not frown, . 
Nor drop your eyes down, 

But smile at the lady there; 
Now clasp Bunny tight, 


Your muff fix just right— 


. 


The camera’s caught you fair 
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THE BROWN RESIDENCE AT ST LOUIS 


A’ Palatial Home in St Louis 


By Georce Herspert BAKER 


HERE is not another one of all our beau- 

tiful inland cities which has such an 
array of artistic and spacious homes as St 
Louis. The people seem to take especial 
pride in their dwellings, and in their parks 
—or places, as they are called—are some 
of the finest examples of architecture in the 
way of private dwellings to be found in this 
country. Among the many in Portland 
place is the subject of this sketch, the home 
of Mr George Warren Brown. This house 
is one of the best examples, because it is con- 
servative, both as to construction and deco- 
ration. Occupying a corner lot, set well back 
from the street, it has a spacious, comfort- 
able look which makes an instant appeal. 
The architect has been successful in striking 
the happy medium between severe simplic- 
ity and superabundance of ornament in 
the design of the exterior, while the land- 
scape gardener has given just the proper 
amount of shrubbery and vines for a setting. 


On entering the house one is greeted by 
a glow of rich, warm mahogany red. The 
whole hall is a symphony in this beautiful 
color. Rich carved pillars of wood, holding 
up a beamed ceiling, separate’ the entrance 
from the main hall, and all the standing 
finish is of the same beautiful mahogany. 
The wall is hung with a coarse canvas which 
is glazed and shaded in mahogany color, 
blending perfectly with the standing finish. 
This wall makes a perfect background for 
the fine collection of paintings which is 
grouped there. 

The hangings are of silk tapestry and the 
carved mahogany furniture is upholstered 
in the same material. The floor is most unu- 
sual, being of white mosaic tile and almost 
entirely covered with heavy mahogany col- 
ored rugs, woven in India especially for 
these spaces. At the right of the hall is the 
drawing room, a positive contrast in both 
color and design, being carried out very 
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carefully in Louis XVI style with enamel 
finish in ivory and gold and in a color 
scheme of pale blue and pink. The walls 
are paneled and painted by hand on canvas 
in a most dainty way, combining pale blue, 
pink and green. The hangings are of heavy, 
plain blue satin and are hung from gold 
cornices and draped back with huge tassels 
of silk rope. The portiere, of the same 
satin, is embroidered by hand, carrying out 
the same design which is painted in the pan- 
els. The ceiling, which is a reproduction of 
the one in the boudoir of Marie Antoinette, 
is done in papier mache and has no color 
except soft ivory and gold; the relief of the 
papier mache making a good effect of light 
and shade. 

The floor is entirely covered by a rug, 
woven all in one piece, to fit the room, and 
also designed for the room in keeping with 
the style of the decoration. The center is of 
plain blue to match the hangings, and the 
design about the edge corresponds to the 
coloring in the painted panels. The man- 
telpiece is of carved Carrara marble and 
supports a daintily carved gold frame which 
reaches to the ceiling, the setting for a mir- 
ror which has the effect of doubling the size 
of the room. The furniture has frames of 
dull gold, with coverings of genuine 
Aubusson tapestry woven to order to fit 
these frames and in color to match the color 
scheme of the room. 

The lighting of the room is worthy of 
notice, for it is accomplished by means of 
clusters of electric candles, shaded with silk 
shades of soft pink, which not only enhance 
the beauty of the room but are a great 
improvement on the old way of lighting 
with a central chandelier. 

Opposite this room is the library, fitted 


’ up all in dark English oak and hung with 


tapestry. Bookcases cover the walls to the 
hight of five feet, the tapestry covering the 
remainder of the wall to the ceiling. The 
hangings for both doors and windows are 


of plain golden brown velvet with broad. 


borders of tapestry woven to correspond 
with the tapestry on the walls. A soft 
India rug in green and brown covers the 
floor, and the heavy oak furniture is covered 
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in leather to match the wood. Leading out 
of this room, at one side, is the palm room, 
filled with a wealth of green, and furnished 
with all kinds of lounging chairs of green 
willow, comfortable and inviting for a 
smoking room. 

On the other side or end opens the dining 
room, another finished in oak and in about 
the same shade. There is a wainscoting 
about five feet high and a paneled ceiling, 
all of which would make a gloomy room 
were it not for the decoration, which is all 
in a glazed metal. The walls and spaces 
between the beams on the ceiling are first 
covered with burlap, then they are covered 
with sheets of gold leaf, over which is a 
transparent glaze of green lacquer, show- 
ing the color of the gold underneath, but 
toning it down to a deep green in the shad- 
ows. The hangings are all of green velvet, 
with an embroidery of gold thread which 
carries out the green and gold color scheme 
of the walls. The rug is an Oustrac and 
was woven for the room, carrying out a 
green and brown scheme. The furniture is 
of oak to match the standing finish, and 
is upholstered in dark green leather. 

Leaving the first floor, with its heavy 
hardwood finish and solid rich coloring, we 
come to the bedrooms on the second floor, 
where there is a decided change in the color 
effects, everything being in light, delicate col- 
oring, great care showing, however, in the 
careful blending and balancing of the con- 
trasting rooms. For instance, one room, all 
done in a Wedgwood scheme of pale green 
and white, opens into a room all done in the 
same weight of color in blue and cream, and 
on the other side of the hall a pale yellow 
room opens from one of soft pink. This 
pink room is perhaps the most attractive 
of all. 

The walls are painted over canvas in a 
delicate cream color, with garlands of 
double pink roses around the top painted in 
a broad, effective style, showing masses of 
pink. Unlined curtains of ram chuddah 
silk, with ruffled edges, in a deep rose color, 
fill the windows, being made only the length 
of the sash and looped high inside the cas- 
ing. These, being unlined, fill the room 
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with a soft pink glow, most becoming to 
both animate and inanimate objects. The 
floor is covered by a Wilton velvet rug, the 
center of which is in two shades of deep 
rose color with a cream border garlanded 
with pink roses in the same style as the 
painted fringe upon the walls. 

The furniture is all of bird’s eye maple, 
the upholstered pieces being covered with 
a cretonne, showing the same pink roses 
upon a cream ground. The bedspreads, 
bureau and table covers are embroidered 
upon plain linen with cornucopias overflow- 
ing with more roses. In fact, the whole 
room shows a careful attention to detail, 
both in color and design, which always goes 
to make a good room or effect. The entire 
front of the house on the third floor is taken 
up by a ballroom, which, being at the top 


of the house, is cut up in the most interest- 
ing way with dormer windows, these win- 
dows making cosy corner seats, which are 
upholstered and filled with pillows. A 
pleasing effect of color is obtained by start- 
ing the wall at the floor with a deep shade 
of pink and gradually lightening it as it 
reaches the ceiling until it is almost white. 
The woodwork is pure white and the cush- 
ions on the seats, which are built in all 
the way around the room, are of a deep 
pink material which is almost red. Clusters 
of candle lights with shades of the same 
color complete a color scheme which is 
simple but most attractive. 

All the working part of the house, such as 
the kitchen, pantries, etc, is tiled with glazed 
tiles, which give a delightful, clean aspect 
and greatly facilitate cleaning. 


THE PINK BEDROOM IN THE BROWN RESIDENCE 
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INCE | aided the little bride next door to 

prepare breakfast over a refractory fire, 
she has supplied me with material to fill a 
book. Three months ago she was as igno- 
rant a young woman as ever was turned out 
by the home-in-a-boarding-house system. 
When I say ignorant, I refer wholly to 
household duties. She had plenty of board- 
ing school accomplishments, and she was up 
in chemistry, bacteria and physiology; yet 
when she got married she could not tell a 
dishcloth from a mopstick. There was one 
thing in her favor—Adeline MacKenzie 
knew she was ignorant. She had the stim- 
ulus of loving her husband, of wishing to 
make their twenty dollars a week go as far 
as thirty did for less careful people, and she 
had common sense enough to know, an intel- 
lect that could grasp mathematics could 
grasp housewifery. 

After three months’ trial—and trials—of 
housekeeping, I begin to see for the little 
bridenext door the future of a notable house- 
wife. The evening after I had given the 
ungracious fire a poke, I ran over to ask if 
she needed any further aid. I found her alone 
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Meals tor Two 


at Fifty Cents a Day 


By Grace Pace 


in the sitting room before a table scattered 
with cookbooks, magazines that go into heart 
to heart talks on housewifely problems, 
kitchen furnishers’ catalogs and a small 
blurred household account book which had 
a distressful look as if tears had been spilled 
on it. 

Thirty years hence I fancy Mrs MacKen- 
zie will show that pathetic little book to her 
daughters. It will teach them why in their 
own upbringing housewifery was the most 
important study. She laid it before me. 

“I’m not ashamed to show it to you, Mrs 
Page,” she acknowledged; “vou can help 
me better if you know how very little I 
know. I want to learn everything you can 
teach me, for Dick will be a bankrupt if I 
cannot manage better than this.” 

I read page after page of the record of 
expenses. They had been spending $15 a 
week on the table and I could see at a 
glance that other expenditures had far out- 
run their small income. Nothing had gone 
for clothing, for the little bride’s wardrobe 
was extensive and pretty; but there were 
formidable figures for coal, gas and kitchen 
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utensils. Here and there a few dollars had 
been spent for touches that beautified the 
dainty home. 

“Dick is in despair,” said the young wife. 
“A payment of fifty dollars is due on the 
house to-day. When he pays it he has only 
two dollars and a quarter left to carry us 
till the end of the week, and this is Tues- 
day! We don’t run bills,” she added with 
a proud uplifting of her head. 

“Don’t begin it,” I advised. 

“T shan’t, only what can we live on till 
Saturday? The woman who comes to wash 
and sweep will have to be paid two dollars 
and we must have bread even if we have 
nothing to go with it but potatoes and 
butter.” She laughed, but there was not 
much mirth in her laugh. 

“Do you mind taking me into your con- 
fidence a little farther,’ I asked gently, 
“and allowing me to look through your 
pantry?” The answer was tears and her 
arms about my neck. 

“You dear, good neighbor! If you will 
just pretend I’m an ignorant daughter of 
your own and you are sorry for me and 
will put me straight and show me how, I'll 
be grateful—so grateful!” 

We went to the pantry. It was immac- 
ulate. The daintiness Mrs MacKenzie gave 
to herself and her personal belongings went 
into everything she touched. “I think you 
can easily stand a four days’ siege,” I said 
after I had looked through the shelves. 
“Here are plenty of standbys—a box of 
codfish, dried beef, sardines, eggs, oranges, 
butter, crackers, cereal, tea, coffee, sugar, 
flour, raisins, rice, beans, beef extract, choc- 
olate, prunes, lard, cheese, sphaghetti and 
plenty of canned things. You could be very 
well fed if the siege were not raised for 
ten days.” 

“What about meat? Dick must have beef- 
steak breakfasts.” 

“Dick must learn to get along without 
beefsteak breakfasts. I see you have been 
buying tenderloin at thirty cents a pound. 
I do not have a beefsteak breakfast in our 
house once a month, and then I never dream 
of buying tenderloin. It is easily chewed, 
that is the best that can be said for it. It 
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has not the nourishment of sirloin or rump 
steak and you could buy nothing more 
extravagant. We will try to wean Dick 
from tenderloin steak by breakfasts tempt- 
ing enough to make him forget it. Let us 
plan now for to-morrow’s meals without 
having to go to the butcher or baker. How 
about milk?” 

“T have a dollar’s worth of milk tickets 
and nearly as many cream tickets on hand.” 

“That is well, only cream is another 
extravagance we must cut off. A quart of 
milk ought to give plenty of cream for the 
breakfast coffee and afford all the milk 
required for cooking. To-morrow morning, 
however, get the half-pint of cream and a 
quart of milk. You can set it away till 
Thursday. You have a pint of fresh 
milk in the pantry; that is enough for 
to-morrow’s cooking. Save the cream tick- 
éts till you want cream for special dishes, 
where it is no more extravagant than eggs 
or butter. I call it extravagant to buy it 
for the coffee every morning, when you can 
have a tiny pitcher full from the cream 
that rises over night on the milk.” 

“There is no cream on the milk we get.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t give it a fair chance 
to rise,” I said; “you deal with our milkman 
and we have all the cream we need off two 
quarts, which is less for the size of our 
family than one quart for you. It does 
not rise, because you put it to set in the 
refrigerator. In winter milk needs a warm- 
er temperature to yield cream. I put our 
milk, when it arrives, in two shallow pans, 
keeping four for this purpose. Two are 
emptied, and scalded each morning and set 
away for the next day’s use. I set the milk 
to rise in a cupboard in the kitchen, where 
it is fairly warm, covering it with plates to 
keep out any dust. In the morning there 
is a thick, rich cream on each pan. From 
one I get enough for the coffee; the rest I 
put in a cup to keep for anything that may 
be required. When you put it in the ice- 
filled refrigerator, that stands in your chilled 
pantry, you would get just about a table- 
spoon of thin cream. 

“T see you are using ice. That is an 
extravagance unnecessary in cold weather. 
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The ice bill runs up to twenty cents a week. 
It is not much, still it counts, and nature 
refrigerates enough till April. Your pantry 
with its wide shelves and upper and lower 
cupboards is a first-rate refrigerator while 
the thermometer stands at freezing. Simply 
keep the window open an inch or two at 
the top, and place things you wish kept 
coolest on the broad shelf by it. Put such 
things as oil or fruit, that a chill would 
injure, into a warmer cupboard. 

“Of course you must regulate the tem- 
perature of the pantry. Close the window 
entirely on a night when the thermometer 
falls below zero. You may even in very 
severe weather have to leave the door into 
the kitchen open to keep things from freez- 
ing. In this way a housewife in this part 
of the country can generally manage to shut 
down on an ice bill from November till 
April. A coal bill and ice bill coming 
together are ruinous. When a frozen des- 
sert is wanted you will find snow much 
easier to pack into the freezer than ice. If 
there is no snow, but the temperature is low, 
set a few shallow pans of water out doors at 
night; you will have as mych homemade 
ice in that way as you need. But about 
to-morrow’s menus.” 

Mrs MacKenzie’s housewifely interest 
was aroused and she watched me eagerly 
as I consulted a list I had scribbled of 
available things in the pantry. Here is the 
bill of fare I arranged for Wednesday : 


Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Frizzled beef in cream Hashed brown potatoes 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Tomato puree with croutons 
Chicken salad __ Bread and butter 
Prune canapes Tea 

“Suppose you suggest to Dick to-night 
that instead of paying fifteen or twenty 
cents down town at a restaurant each day, 
he should carry a lunch with him. We can 
make it more appetizing than anything he 
can buy, and it means the saving of a dollar 

to a dollar and a quarter a week.” 
“He would be glad to take it!” cried the 
young wife; “I tried to put up a lunch- 


eon once or twice, only I had not anything 
good, and it didn’t look nice. He didn’t say 
much about it, but he has eaten his lunches 
down town since and told me not to bother 
putting up any.” 

“To-morrow we will put him off with 
sardine sandwiches, an orange and some- 
thing from my cooky jar, but later we will 
do better for him. In the morning I'll run 
over about half past six and leave Helen 
to get breakfast.” 

“That will do nicely,” said Mrs MacKen- 
zie, eager! ; “if Dick takes the seven-forty 
car he gets to the office at eight.” 

Mrs MacKenzie’s kitchen was warm at 
half past six. She had mastered the mys- 
teries of the stove fairly well and the fire 
was crackling and sending up fine, blue 
flames. For half an hour I acted as cook- 
ing teacher and my pupil took a practice 
lesson on a simple breakfast. First, she 
skinned two oranges, removing every par- 
ticle of the white pits. They were firm- 
fleshed, sweet, small and seedless, and were 
cut up into neat cubes. They were sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, put into two sherbet 
cups and set in the pantry to chill. There 
were cold potatoes enough to make a cup 
and a half; these she chopped coarsely and 
put into a spider, where was a slice of salt 
pork which had yielded a spoonful or two 
of fine, clear fat. 

“That fries them better than butter,” 
said Mrs MacKenzie as she watched them 
brown. 

“Don’t use butter for frying potatoes. It 
takes a large amount of butter and it does 
not fry as crisp and brown as drippings or 
salt pork.” 

The potato was stirred constantly for five 
minutes, then allowed to brown underneath 
and folded over like an omelet, being turned 
out on a hot platter as compact and brown 
as you find it served in a restaurant. While 
Mrs MacKenzie made the coffee and toast 
as I had taught her the morning before, I 
gave her a demonstration lesson on frizzled 
beef and cream. I had picked over half a 
cup of dried beef carefully, removing every 
shred of fat and skin, and poured hot water 
over it to stand for ten minutes. I pressed 
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it dry in a towel and made a cup of white 
sauce with two tablespoons of butter, one 
and one-half tablespoons of flour, a few 
grains of pepper and a cup of scalded milk. 
When this was beaten smooth with a whisk 
spoon I added the beef and cooked it for 
five minutes. At seven o'clock a hot, appe- 
tizing breakfast was ready to serve and 
Dick’s luncheon box was packed. 

“Dick says he does not care if he never 
has beefsteak for breakfast again,” said the 
radiant housewife, when I went in to plan 
for the dinner. “He swears by hashed 
brown potato and he says there is only one 
restaurant in the city where they have it 
as good as ours was to-day. I say ‘ours’ 
because I really feel as if I helped to make 
it. There wasn’t a scrap left from break- 
fast, not even a crust of toast, and I was 
so delighted, for I’ve been so miserable 
mornings seeing Dick rush off without eat- 
ing a morsel. We had a long talk last 
night and we are both so happy and hope- 
ful. He says we can get along swimming- 
ly if I can keep table expenses down to five 
or six dollars a week.” 

“We are going to do more than that. I’m 
going to show you how to keep house 
nicely on fifty cents a day till you get ahead 
a bit, then we can afford perhaps seventy- 
five cents a day.” 

“Oh, it can’t be done!” 

“T’ve done it for years and we live very 
comfortably.” 

First, I put a cup of prunes to soak. In 
two hours they were ready to cook slowly 
at the back of the stove. When they were 
soft I added two tablespoons of sugar and 
allowed the liquor to cook down till almost 
gone. They were squeezed through a colan- 
der and flavored with a dust of mace. I 
showed the willing little cook, when it was 
time to serve the canape, how to cut with 
a large biscuit cutter circular and crustless 
slices of bread. They had to be fried light- 
ly in butter, the prune mixture reheated, 
and poured over them, and on top of each 
was laid a spoonful of whipped cream. 

The tomato bisque was prepared by using 
half a can of tomato. 

“By the way, when you use half a can 


of anything,” I said, “never leave the 
remainder in the can. That sort of negli- 
gence or ignorance has poisoned many a 
family. Set it away in a bowl and cover 
it tight.” I put the tomato to stew slowly 
in a granite pan. When it had cooked till 
the form of the vegetable had disappeared, 
Mrs MacKenzie strained it through a sieve, 
scraping from the bottom every particle of 
tomato till only the seeds were left inside. 
This was poured over one tablespoon of 
butter and two tablespoons of flour, which 
had been cooked to a smooth paste. It was 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and while 
it cooked together, I stirred in a quarter of 
a teaspoon of melted soda, which made it 
froth up instantly and killed the acid in the 
soup that would later have curdled the 
cream. The cream was heavy, so I diluted 
it about one-third, which gave a generous 
cupful to be added at the last minute to the 
soup and also a few spoonfuls to whip for 
the canape. The salad I had planned because 
I found in the pantry a small tin of bone- 
less chicken and a half empty bottle of 


- salad dressing which the young housewife 


knew how to use. The croutons were to 
be made from two or three slices of bread 
that had grown stale. They were cut in 
one-third-inch cubes and spread thinly on 
each side with softened butter, and were 
to be put in a pan in the oven fifteen min- 
utes, before the dinner was served, to brown 
delicately. 

I watched my pupil prepare the salad. 
She knew how to make it look tempting 
enough and she laid away half the chicken 
for croquettes. “This finishes the dinner 
menu,” I said. “It seems a very uncon- 
ventional bill of fare, yet you will find it 
appetizing and satisfying. When I serve 
a heavy cream soup, such as this puree is, 
I never let meat follow it. The best diges- 
tion will not stand such crowding of rich 
food. If you had a vegetable in the 
house, such as lettuce, celery or cucum- 
ber, I would have planned for a green 
salad. You have the chicken and dressing, 
so the morsel of salad made from that will 
not hurt. The canape is a rich dessert and 
you will find this as satisfying a dinner as if 
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you had had a roast and several vegetables. 

“Now let us figure the cost of the day’s 
living. I am afraid it will scarcely come 
down to my limit of fifty cents, because 
it includes a number of expensive things. 
Canned chicken, salad dressing, sardines 
and cream make the largest items. Later on 
you will find you can furnish the table 
very wholesomely and excellently without 
some of the delicacies I find in your stock. 
You will discover that when you can begin 
to make delicious dishes from plain, cheaper 
materials you will not care for them. Here 


is our expense bill for to-day; it reaches 
almost seventy-five cents. But when you 
begin to make your own bread and cook 
your own meats, you will find the table can 
easily be set for fifty cents a day.” The 
day’s cost was as follows: 

Three tablespoons coffee, 2 cents; one- 
half pint of cream, 7 cents; dried beef, 
5; three oranges 7; potatoes, sugar, flour, 
butter, 7; one loaf bread, 5; one-half can 
tomato, 5; one-half can chicken, 14; one- 
fourth pound prunes, 3; tea, 2; sardines, 8; 
salad dressing, 5 ; total, 70 cents. 


To Adapt a House to Its Site 


By Lucy D. THomson 


N general principles, the sunniest side 

will be given up to the living rooms. 
Nothing could be better than the wide, old- 
fashioned hall running through the middle 
of the house if you can afford to give up 
so much space to it. Otherwise, unless the 
hall is to serve also as a reception room, 
one of the less desirable corners should be 
assigned to it, remembering that it is a 
passageway and that beauty of outlook and 
the charm of sunlight are of vastly more 
importance elsewhere. 

The living and reception rooms should 
face the south or west. The dining room 
may be on the east or even the north, 
especially if by means of a bay it catches 
the sunlight. It should be cool in summer, 
well-lighted always; but floods of sunshine 
across a dining room table are apt to prove 
an annoyance. A study, if used for con- 
stant work, as for example in a parsonage, 


~ should have a northern light ; where its use 


is rather that of a living room, it should 
have, of course, a sunny exposure. 

The pantry and kitchen entry, if the 
refrigerator stands there, must be as cool 
as possible and therefore face the north or 
east. The kitchen is usually sufficient unto 
itself for heat, and too much sunshine should 
be avoided here also. 

That the bedrooms should be as sunny 


as possible, is a matter of course, the 
children’s rooms taking precedence. The 
guest room, however, can very well be 
placed on the cold side of a house,—inhos- 
pitable as that sounds. It is used far less 
than the other rooms and a guest naturally 
spends but little time in his room; it will 
be delightfully cool in summer and can be 
easily made warm in winter. 

These are all rules which may be hon- 
ored in the breach, however. If you look 
out upon a beautiful view on the north 
and upon a piggery on the south, your 
living and reception rooms will be on the 
north, with provision by bays or otherwise 
for sunlight, east or west. It is precisely in 
the making the most of such natural advan- 
tages that the charm and individuality of 
a house lie. 

The same principles apply to the placing 
of piazzas and balconies. In the locality in 
which the present writer lives they should 
if possible have the advantage of the south- 
west winds, but a fine view on any side 
would rightly determine the position of 
the piazza. If the front door is too near the 
street or otherwise an undesirable place for 
a piazza, build a small porch there. In these 
days when we run fairly piazza mad, it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is a great 
addition to one’s comfort to have piazzas 
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Here and there a few dollars had 
bee spent for touches that 
dainty home. 

“Dick is in despair,” said the young wite. 
“A payment of fifty dollars is due on the 
When he pays it he has only 
left to carry us 
week, and this is 


added with 


ntencile 


house to-day 
and a 
of the 


two dollars 
till the end 
We 
a proud uplifting of her 

“Don't begin it 

"| shan't 
Saturday 
and sweep will have to be paid two dollars 


quarter 
lues 
run ball aby 
head 
advised 
can we live on till 


woman who comes to wash 


dlay don't 


only what 


bread even if we have 
nothing to go but and 
butter.” She laughed, but there was not 
much mirth in her laugh 

“Do you mind taking me into your con- 
fidence a little farther,” | asked gently, 
“and allowing me to look through your 
pantry?” The answer was tears and her 
arms about my neck. 

“You dear, good neighbor! If you will 
just pretend I’m an ignorant daughter of 
your own and you are sorry for me and 
will put me straight and show me how, I'll 
be grateful—so grateful!” 

We went to the pantry. It was immac- 
ulate. The daintiness Mrs MacKenzie gave 
to herself and her personal belongings went 
into everything she touched. “I think you 
can easily stand a four days’ siege,” I said 
after I had looked through the shelves. 
“Here are pleuty of standbys—a box of 
codfish, dried beef, sardines, eggs, oranges, 
butter, crackers, cereal, tea, coffee, sugar, 
flour, raisins, rice, beans, beef extract, choc- 
olate, prunes, lard, cheese, sphaghetti and 
plenty of canned things. You could be very 
well fed if the siege were not raised for 
ten days.” 

“What about meat? Dick must have beef- 
steak breakfasts.” 

“Dick must learn to get along without 
beefsteak breakfasts. I see you have been 
buying tenderloin at thirty cents a pound. 
I do not have a beefsteak breakfast in our 
house once a month, and then I never dream 
of buying tenderloin. It is easily chewed, 
that is the best that can be said for it. It 


and we must have 


with it potatoes 
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has not the nourishment of sirloin or rump 


extravagant. \Ve will tty te wean Dick 


trom icnderioi steak Sy Sreakfaste tempe- 
ing enough to make him forget it. Let us 
plan now for to-morrow’s meals without 
having to go to the butcher or baker. How 
about milk?” 

have a dollar's worth of milk ticket: 
and nearly as many cream tickets on hand 

“That is well, only cream is another 
extravagance we must cut off. A quart of 
milk ought to give plenty of cream for thi 
breakfast and afford all the milk 
required for cooking. To-morrow morning, 
however, get the half-pint of cream and a 
quart of milk. You can set it away till 
Thursday. You have a pint of fresh 
milk in the pantry; that is enough for 
to-morrow’s cooking. Save the cream tick 
ets till you want cream for special dishes, 
where it is no more extravagant than eggs 
or butter. I call it extravagant to buy it 
for the coffee every morning, when you can 
have a tiny pitcher full from the cream 
that rises over night on the milk.” 

“There is no cream on the milk we get.” 

“T’m afraid you don’t give it a fair chance 
to rise,” I said; “you deal with our milkman 
and we have all the cream we need off two 
quarts, which is less for the size of our 
family than one quart for you. It does 
not rise, because you put it to set in the 
refrigerator. In winter milk needs a warm- 
er temperature to yield cream. I put our 
milk, when it arrives, in two shallow pans, 
keeping four for this purpose. Two are 
emptied, and scalded each morning and set 
away for the next day’s use. I set the milk 
to rise in a cupboard in the kitchen, where 
it is fairly warm, covering it with plates to 
keep out any dust. In the morning there 
is a thick, rich cream on each pan. From 
one I get enough for the coffee; the rest | 
put in a cup to keep for anything that may 
be required. When you put it in the ice- 
filled refrigerator, that stands in your chilled 
pantry, you would get just about a table- 
spoon of thin cream. 

“T see you are using ice. That is an 
extravagance unnecessary in cold weather. 
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The ice bill runs up to twenty cents a week. 


cinigerates enouyh till Apri. Your pantry 
ie wide shelves and uoper and lower 
ipboards is a first-rate refrigerator while 

e thermometer stands at freezing. Simply 

ep the window open an inch or two at 

top, and place things you wish kept 
est on the broad shelf by it. Put such 
nyvs as oil or fruit, that a chill would 
ure, into a warmer cupboard. 

(of course you must regulate the tem- 

rature of the pantry. Close the window 

tirely on a night when the thermometer 
ls below zero. You may even in very 
vere weather have to leave the door into 
kitchen open to keep things from freez- 
In this way a housewife in this part 
the country can generally manage to shut 
wn on an ice bill from November till 
\pril. A coal bill and ice bill coming 
together are ruinous. When a frozen des- 
sert is wanted -you will find snow much 
casier to pack into the freezer than ice. If 
there is no snow, but the temperature is low, 
set a few shallow pans of water out doors at 
night; you will have as much homemade 
ice in that way as you need. But about 
to-morrow’s menus.” 

Mrs MacKenzie’s housewifely interest 
was aroused and she watched’ me eagerly 
as I consulted a list I had scribbled of 
available things in the pantry. Here is the 
bili of fare I arranged for Wednesday : 

Breakfast 


Sliced oranges 
Frizzled beef in cream Hashed brown potatoes 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Tomato -puree with croutons 
Chicken salad Bread and butter 
Prune canapes Tea 

“Suppose you suggest to Dick to-night 
that instead of paying fifteen or twenty 
cents down town at a restaurant each day, 
he should carry a lunch with him. We can 
make it more appetizing than anything he 
can buy, and it means the saving of a dollar 

to a dollar and a quarter a week.” 
“He would be glad to take it!” cried the 
young wife; “I tried to put up a lunch- 
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eon once or twice, only I had not anything 
rood and it didn’t look ni didn’t say 
much abuus but he has eaten his lunches 
down towii Simee and wie to bother 
putting up any.” 

“To-morrow we will put him off with 
sardine sandwiches, an orange and some 
thing from my cooky jar, but later we will 
do better for him. In the morning I'll run 
over about half past six and leave Helen 
to get breakfast.” 

“That will do nicely,” said Mrs MacKen- 
zie, eagerly; “if Dick takes the seven-forty 
car he gets to the office at eight.” 

Mrs Mackenzie's kitchen was warm at 
half past six. She had mastered the mys- 
teries of the stove fairly well and the fire 
was crackling and sending up fine, blue 
flames. For half an hour | acted as cook- 
ing teacher and my pupil took a practice 
lesson on a simple breakfast. First, she 
skinned two oranges, removing every par- 
ticle of the white pits. They were firm- 
fleshed, sweet, small and seedless, and were 
cut up into neat cubes. They were sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, put into two sherbet 
cups and set in the pantry to chill. There 
were cold potatoes enough to make a cup 
and a half; these she chopped coarsely and 
put into a spider, where was a slice of salt 
pork which had yielded a spoonful! or two 
of fine, clear fat. 

“That fries them better than butter,” 
said Mrs MacKenzie as she watched them 
brown. 

“Don’t use butter for frying potatoes. It 
takes a large amount of butter and it does 
not fry as crisp and brown as drippings or 
salt pork.” 

The potato was stirred constantly for five 
minutes, then allowed to brown underneath 
and folded over like an omelet, being turned 
out on a hot platter as compact and brown 
as you find it served in a restaurant. While 
Mrs MacKenzie made the coffee and toast 
as I had taught her the morning before, I 
gave her a demonstration lesson on frizzled 
beef and cream. I had picked over half a 
cup of dried beef carefully, removing every 
shred of fat and skin, and poured hot water 
over it to stand for ten minutes. I pressed 
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it dry in a towel and made a cup of white 
sauce with two tablespoons of butter, one 
and one-half tablespoons of flour, a few 
grains of pepper and a cup of scalued milk. 
When this was beaten smooth with a whisk 
spoon I added the beef and cooked it for 
five minutes. At seven o’clock a hot, appe- 
tizing breakfast was ready to serve and 
Dick’s luncheon box was packed. 

“Dick says he does not care if he never 
has beefsteak for breakfast again,” said the 
radiant housewife, when I went in to plan 
for the dinner. “He swears by hashed 
brown potato and he says there is only one 
restaurant in the city where they have it 
as good as ours was to-day. I say ‘ours’ 
because I really feel as if I helped to make 
it. There wasn’t a scrap left from break- 
fast, not even a crust of toast, and I was 
so delighted, for I’ve been so miserable 
mornings seeing Dick rush off without eat- 
ing a morsel. We had a long talk last 
night and we are both so happy and hope- 
ful. He says we can get along swimming- 
ly if I can keep table expenses down to five 
or six dollars a week.” 

“We are going to do more than that. I’m 
going to show you how to keep house 
nicely on fifty cents a day till you get ahead 
a bit, then we can afford perhaps seventy- 
five cents a day.” 

“Oh, it can’t be done!” 

“T’ve done it for years and we live very 
comfortably.” 

First, I put a cup of prunes to soak. In 
two hours they were ready to cook slowly 
at the back of the stove. When they were 
soft I added two tablespoons of sugar and 
allowed the liquor to cook down till almost 
gone. They were squeezed through a colan- 
der and flavored with a dust of mace. I 
showed the willing little cook, when it was 
time to serve the canape, how to cut with 
a large biscuit cutter circular and crustless 
slices of bread. They had to be fried light- 
ly in butter, the prune mixture reheated, 
and poured over them, and on top of each 
was laid a spoonful of whipped cream. 

The tomato bisque was prepared by using 
half a can of tomato. 

“By the way, when you use half a can 


of anything,” I said, “never leave the 
remainder in the can. That sort of negli- 
gence or ignorance has poisoned many a 
family. Set it away in a bowl and cover 
it tight.” I put the tomato to stew slowly 
in a granite pan. When it had cooked till 
the form of the vegetable had disappeared, 
Mrs MacKenzie strained it through a sieve, 
scraping from the bottom every particle of 
tomato till only the seeds were left inside. 
This was poured over one tablespoon of 
butter and two tablespoons of flour, which 
had been cooked to a smooth paste. It was 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and while 
it cooked together, I stirred in a quarter of 
a teaspoon of melted soda, which made it 
froth up instantly and killed the acid in the 
soup that would later have curdled the 
cream. The cream was heavy, so I diluted 
it about one-third, which gave a generous 
cupful to be added at the last minute to the 
soup and also a few spoonfuls to whip for 
the canape. The salad I had planned because 
I found in the pantry a small tin of bone- 
less chicken and a half empty bottle of 
salad dressing which the young housewife 
knew how to use. The croutons were to 
be made from two or three slices of bread 
that had grown stale. They were cut in 
one-third-inch cubes and spread thinly on 
each side with softened butter, and were 
to be put in a pan in the oven fifteen min- 
utes, before the dinner was served, to brown 
delicately. 

I watched my pupil prepare the salad. 
She knew how to make it look tempting 
enough and she laid away half the chicken 
for croquettes. “This finishes the dinner 
menu,” I said. “It seems a very uncon- 
ventional bill of fare, yet you will find it 
appetizing and satisfying. When I serve 
a heavy cream soup, such as this puree is, 
I never let meat follow it. The best diges- 
tion will not stand such crowding of rich 
food. If you had a vegetable in the 
house, such as lettuce, celery or cucum- 
ber, I would have planned for a green 
salad. You have the chicken and dressing, 
so the morsel of salad made from that will 
not hurt. The canape is a rich dessert and 
you will find this as satisfying a dinner as if 
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you had had a roast and several vegetables. 

“Now let us figure the cost of the day’s 
living. I am afraid it will scarcely come 
down to my limit of fifty cents, because 
it includes a number of expensive things. 
Canned chicken, salad dressing, sardines 
and cream make the largest items. Later on 
you will find you can furnish the table 
very wholesomely and excellently without 
some of the delicacies I find in your stock. 
You will discover that when you can begin 
to make delicious dishes from plain, cheaper 
materials you will not care for them. Here 


O* general principles, the sunniest side 
will be given up to the living rooms. 
Nothing could be better than the wide, old- 
fashioned hall running through the middle 
of the house if you can afford to give up 
so much space to it. Otherwise, unless the 
hall is to serve also as a reception room, 
one of the less desirable corners should be 
assigned to it, remembering that it is a 
passageway and that beauty of outlook and 
the charm of sunlight are of Vastly more 
importance elsewhere. 

The living and reception rooms should 
face the south or west. The dining room 
may be on the east or even the north, 
especially if by means of a bay it catches 
the sunlight. It should be cool in summer, 
well-lighted always; but floods of sunshine 
across a dining room table are apt to prove 
an annoyance. _ A study, if used for con- 
stant work, as for example in a parsonage, 
should have a northern light ; where its use 
is rather that of a living room, it should 
have, of course, a sunny exposure. 

The pantry and kitchen entry, if the 
refrigerator stands there, must be as cool 
as possible and therefore face the north or 
east. The kitchen is usually sufficient unto 
itself for heat, and too much sunshine should 
be avoided here also. 

That the bedrooms should be as sunny 
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is our expense bill for to-day; it reaches 
almost seventy-five cents. But when you 
begin to make your own bread and cook 
your own meats, you will find the table can 
easily be set for fifty cents a day.” The 
day’s cost was as follows: 

Three tablespoons coffee, 2 cents; one- 
half pint of cream, 7 cents; dried beef, 
5; three oranges 7; potatoes, sugar, flour, 
butter, 7; one loaf bread, 5; one-half can 
tomato, 5; one-half can chicken, 14; one- 
fourth pound prunes, 3; tea, 2; sardines, 8; 
salad dressing, 5; total, 70 cents. 


as possible, is a matter of course, the 
children’s rooms taking precedence. The 
guest room, however, can very well be 
placed on the cold side of a house,—inhos- 
pitable as that sounds. It is used far less 
than the other rooms and a guest naturally 
spends but little time in his room; it will 
be delightfully cool in summer and can be 
easily made warm in winter. 

These are all rules which may be hon- 
ored in the breach, however. If you look 
out upon a beautiful view on the north 
and upon a piggery on the south, your 
living and reception rooms will be on the 
north, with provision by bays or otherwise 
for sunlight, east or west. It is precisely in 
the making the most of such natural advan- 
tages that the charm and individuality of 
a house lie. 

The same principles apply to the placing 
of piazzas and balconies. In the locality in 
which the present writer lives they should 
if possible have the advantage of the south- 
west winds, but a fine view on any side 
would rightly determine the position of 
the piazza. If the front door is too near the 
street or otherwise an undesirable place for 
a piazza, build a small porch there. In these 
days when we run fairly piazza mad, it is 
hardly necessary to say that it is a great 
addition to one’s comfort to have piazzas 
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on more than one side of the house, for the 
sake of sun or shade or breeze. 

Let us examine the accompanying plan. 
The conditions were, primarily, a limited 
expenditure of money; secondarily a lot on 
the corner of streets running north and 


PLAN OF A HOUSE ADAPTED TO ITS SURROUNDINGS 


DISCOVERIES 


Made by our Observers and Experimenters 


® Such of the readers as are so fortunate as to 
have kitchen gardens may like to do as I did last 
year. When the celery bed. was thinned out I 
used the young plants for garnishing meat or fish 
dishes and found them very pretty and effective, 
besides being, as Himself appreciatively remarked, 
“good to eat.” Hereafter, whether or not we 
raise celery as a staple, there are always to be 
a few seed sown in my garden for the sake of 
the dainty, toothsome young plants.—J. M. L. 


# A friend tells of an odd phase of the help prob- 
lem she recently encountered. The Young Wom- 
en’s Christian association sent her a girl who is a 
jewel. She has only one failing—she is taken 
with an obstinate fit when the care of the chafing 
dish or five o’clock teakettle comes up. She is a 
stanch member of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
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west, with a beautiful view on the west and 
southeast, but with a dilapidated tenement 
house, barn, and ill-kept yard on the north. 

his made the northeast corner by far the 
east desirable part of the house, although 
fronting on the main street. The problem 
was to shut off the odors and sights of the 
kitchen from the front entrance and street, 
while keeping the living rooms on the south 
and west. 

Note the large piazza for the western 
view and breeze, the entrance porch with 
the southeast view, and shut off from the 
northern neighbors; the hall brought into 
the center of the house, offering access to 
all rooms with little waste space; the 
kitchen shut off by two doors from the 
dining room and hall to prevent the passage 
of odors and heat, yet conveniently near the 
front door; the pantry and entry facing 
east, the dining room facing north and west 
with the wide piazza cutting off excessive 
sunshine; the living rooms open to the 
south; the rooms well connected, the back 
and cellar stairs conveniently placed, and 
closets and pantry of fair size. 


perance union, and won’t touch alcohol in any 
shape. The method of cleaning silver in that 
household had always been whiting moistened 
with gin. The girl manages to get a fine polish 
with whiting and water.—C. 


#Do not darn fine woolen undergarments with 
wool. It will shrink and pull out a hole larger 
than the original. I use for darning winter under- 
wear, the loosely twisted knitting silk. I darn 
loosely, and when washed the new texture has 
almost the same thickness as the knitted goods 
itself.—Isabel. 


# Housekeepers know that cut glass carafes or 
water bottles are very hard to keep clean and new 
looking. When a lime deposit has formed on the 
inside, fill the carafe with sour milk and let it 
stand a day or two, empty and wash in soft warm 
water to which a teaspoon of ammonia has been 
added. Rub thoroughly with a soft brush, tie a 
paper or cloth over the mouth, and while it is still 
wet, bury it in a box of fine sawdust. Leave a 
day or.two to dry, rub off the sawdust with a 
soft brush and the carafe will glisten as it did 
on the shelf in the shop. All cut glass is im- 
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proved by this treatment. Jewelers realize the 
yalue of fine sawdust in cleaning diamonds and 
other fine jewelry.—A. C. S. 


I have in my kitchen a device for holding my 
cook book open for reference as I work at the 


| 


| 


table beneath the kitchen shelf; it has proved very 
convenient for a novice at cookery. A board hav- 
ing a narrow strip nailed along its edge to keep 
hooks from slipping is suspended in a slanting 
position by wires fastened to the under side of 
the shelf in the kitchen. My cook book or recipes 
rest on this at just the right hight for my eyes to 
read as I work at the table beneath the shelf. A 
strip of tape runs across this board and holds the 
book open at its proper place.—Mgs M. S. 


When it is desired to quickly stir together flour 
and water or flour and milk, to use in thickening 
a gravy, it can be done very quickly by using an 
egg beater. The gravy will not need straining if 
this is done. A few strokes of a good beater will 
remove every lump, and a smooth sauce or gravy 
is assured. I learned this from an_ indifferent 
servant girl, but have passed it on to other domes- 
tics, as well as relatives and friends, all of whom 
regard it as a- time-saver worth knowing.— 
M. L. G. 


¥To cut over men’s drawers, rip off the facing 
at the waist, then with sharp scissors cut the 
threads in the back seam of the seat to the waist 
line, thus separating the drawer legs. Now begin 
at the top of the back, taking each leg separately, 
and cut away the worn and thin places, following 
the outline of the seam entirely around. Fit the 
garment as to length of leg and waist measure, 
taking up V’s at the hips or cutting off at the top 
as required, and seam up. Open the seam and 


catstitch down on the inside. Finish the waist- 
band with a facing as before. If, however, in 
cutting away the worn places, the garment be- 
comes too small, insert deep V’s in the back, cut 
from the best part of old flannels, which every 
prudent housewife has in store. Always open and 
catstitch the seams.—Mrs Belle M. Culp. 


A cold weather salad, very effective.and “good 
tasting,” within the reach of all, is made by dress- 
ing cold boiled rice with mayonnaise, and putting 
an amount enough for each person on one of the 
inside crumply white leaves of a cabbage. Over 
the rice sprinkle a little paprika or some finely 
chopped peppers.—A. S. K. 


# Have a duster drawer and keep it well filled. 
Mrs Smith makes all of her flour sacks up into 
these useful articles and says she never has less 
than a dozen at a time, and many times has double 
the number. She hems them nicely—they are 
washed and ironed with the rest of the laundry 
work, and when she wants to dust the furniture, 
wash and wipe the lamp chimneys and globes, she 
opens the drawer and feels an added respect for 
herself every time she shakes out a nice, clean 
duster. With many housekeepers, “any old thing” 
will do to dust with.—A. C. S. 


# To busy mothers and nervous children, the task 
of putting on new stockings is tedious and often 
very annoying. I have found that cornstarch 
dusted on the instep and round the heel is a 
simple, safe and effectual remedy.—Mrs Culp. 


# When I make a pie crust for a boiled filling, 
such as for cream pie, thin peach filling or apple 
meringue, I fill the paste shell before baking 
with flour to keep the lining in good shape. When 
baked the flour can be dusted cleanly from the 
shell and it can be used as browned flour for 
gravies.—C. 


“We love angel cake at our house, and yet I 
hesitate about making it because I never know 
what to do with the yolks of the eggs,”’ I said to 
a cooking teacher. ‘‘There are all sorts of dishes 
they can be used for,” she said; “‘yolks of eggs 
work in well to a boiled mayonnaise dressing; 
added to milk they can be used for dipping Ger- 
man toast. Some puddings and custards are as 
good made from yolks alone as from the whole 
egg. Add one entire egg to three yolks and you 
have good scrambled egg or omelet. Gold cake 
is made from the yolks of eggs, and a number of 
fillings and a frosting call for no whites. There 
are ice creams, pudding sauces, cookies and egg 
balls for serving with soup which are made from 
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yolks alone; if one sets common sense to work 
she can use the eleven yolks left from an angel 
cake in all sorts of ways.”—B. 


Some sensible housewives who value their per- 
sonal appearance will do as some lovely young 
brides 2f modest means, who are their own do- 
mestics, are doing. They are wearing white, 
which has been so very fashionable for house 
dresses this season, and like those worn by fash- 
ionable children, they are white wash dresses. 
These are made warm enough by wearing merino 
vests with sleeves for lining.—Dinah Sturgis. 


The paper boxes in which some of the biscuit 
companies send out their goods are lined with 
paraffin coating, which makes an excellent pol- 
isher for flatirons, the boxes being laid flat, inner 
side upward, on the ironing table. The inner 
covering of paraffin paper may be used in the same 
way and is useful for other purposes, making the 
best possible lining for cake tins and being useful 
for wrapping fruit cake or sponge cake to prevent 
drying.—A. M. L. 


I find the cheap, everyday whiting the best thing 
for cleaning silver. Mix it with gin instead of 
water, and the polish you obtain will be twice as 
brilliant.—C. 


m Hanging in my pantry I have a slate with a 
long string and pencil on it. On one side, in white 
oil paint, which éan be washed over, I have a list 
of all sorts of groceries, from mace to flour; on 
the other, commodities you find in the meat and 
vegetable markets. Every morning before a man 
comes to take orders I go through the pantry 
stock and plan the meals of the day, then I mark 
opposite an article how much is required of it. 
There is no forgetting of things that ought to be 
ordered, when this is attended to each morning, 
and it is constantly in its place, which cannot 
always be said of a housewife’s memorandum.— 
G. H. 


Put away that feather duster! What's the use 
of sweeping if you are going to throw the dust 
back on the floor? Get a yard of cheesecloth— 
common quilt lining will answer—hem it, and 
then you have a duster that is of some use. With 
it you can wipe up the dirt and shake it out of 
doors. But don’t depend on one duster; make 
two or three so that they can be put in wash and 
you can have a clean one occasionally.—S. D. S. 


Take half of a lemon (an old one is best), dip 
it in common table salt and scour your brass 
waiter and rods with it. The effect is magical, 
and you can easily see where you have rubbed 


and where you have not, for every stroke of the 
lemon and salt leaves a clear pathway behind it. 
Then rinse in clear water and rub dry; and the 
job is done and your hands are not injured.— 


Ss. D. S. 


¥ The best thing I know for polishing windows is 
a small hand mop made of scraps of chamois. 
Pieces no larger than a dollar can be used, and if 
well worn it will work so much the better. String 
them all together on a piece of strong twine, then 
tie together in a bunch. When dirty, wash it out, 
dry, and before using rub it soft between your 
hands.—Isabel. 


A washstand is a very ugly thing to have in 
the bachelor girl’s cramped quarters. Occasion 
ally the closet is large enough so that it may be 
accommodated there, but when such is not the 
case, the following is a most convenient, simple 
and cheap device: Get a carpenter to fasten 
with strong brackets to the inside of the closet 
door a rounded shelf. A hole must be made near 
the front edge large enough so that the wash- 
bowl may be set firmly into it. A thin strip of 
wood about an inch and a half wide should be 
nailed to the outer edge of the shelf, and the de- 
vice is complete. The tooth mug, soap dish and 
other toilet articles are prevented by the strip 


\ 


from any danger of falling. A towel rack may 
be fastened to the door above the shelf. The 
modern pitchers of light metallic ware are par- 
ticularly desirable—Coral Wheaton. 
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By A tice L. 


RONCHITIS is an inflammation affect- 
ing the lining of the air tubes, traveling 
from the larger toward the smaller, and in 
bad cases extending even to their termina- 
tion in the minute air cells. The inflamma- 
tion may occur alone or in conjunction 
with other diseases, as measles, whooping- 
cough and pneumonia, but one of the most 
frequent results is from what is called tak- 
ing cold. No age is exempt, though the 
very young and the very old are its chief 
victims, and weakly constitutions are always 
more liable to it than the robust. 

Serious bronchitis is greatly to be 
dreaded, as the air tubes of both lungs are 
always involved, these by degrees filling 
with a secretion which becomes thick like 
matter, or ofttimes very tenacious. It is 
therefore evident that air cannot enter, and 
if relief is not obtained through*ejecting the 
mucus, the patient dies from suffocation, 
partly from the difficulty in the entrance of 
air, partly from collapse of air cells from 
which the air has been slowly expelled. 

Bronchitis usually begins with wheezing 
and oppressed breathing, audible to others, 
a hard, noisy cough, quick pulse, high-col- 
ored, scanty water, moist skin, flushed and 
distressed features, becoming subsequently 
dusky or bluish: There is a general sense 
of languor, fretfulness and chilliness, suc- 
ceeded by feverishness, all of which are usu- 
ally worse toward evening. Coughing is 
accompanied with pain down the middle of 
the chest, or through the back, or some- 
times both front and back. 

If the breathing exceeds from twenty- 
eight to forty in the minute the disease is of 
an aggravated character, and probably co- 
existent with inflammation of the lungs 
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Bronchitis 
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themselves, and the result is greater general 
disturbance, namely, intensified fever, more 
distressing cough, the skin hot and dry 
instead of warm and moist, the tongue white 
and thickly coated, the face alternately pale 
and livid, the lips blue or purple and the 
countenance wearing an anxious look. 

With care and skillful management the 
patient will probably recover. The disease 
may terminate fatally from exhaustion, even 
after the alarming symptoms have subsided. 
Should the disease remain in the system 
and become chronic, its chief features are 
cough, often very severe, occasionally night 
sweats, and loss of appetite, the patient 
growing pale, thin and weak, the eyes 
becoming sunken, the lips livid, and the 
bowels subject to exhausting relaxation. In 
short, all the symptoms of consumption are 
in evidence, and must be arrested by the 
most judicious and well-directed measures 
continued over a long enough period to 
establish health. 

At the first sign of acute bronchitis warm 
bran poultices, over which have been 
sprinkled sparingly a few grains of pow- 
dered mustard, should be placed over the 
chest. The child should be kept in bed, and 
if the breathing is bad, the shoulders ele- 
vated somewhat. The room must be kept 
at a uniform temperature night and day, 
about 65 degrees, and at the same time good 
ventilation be given. Diffusing steam 
through the room by keeping a kettle of 
water boiling softens the air and affords 
great relief. The bowels must be regulated 
by a simple laxative, as citrate of magne- 
sium. Frequent draughts of flaxseed tea, 
or some similar demulcent, should be given. 
Syrup of ipecacuanha, ten to fifteen drops, 
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should be given to a child two years of age 
every two or three hours, and continued 
until the cough softens and the breathing 
becomes easier, then syrup of squills, fif- 
teen or twenty drops every three or four 
hours. When the cough is very trouble- 
some at night fifteen drops of paregoric may 
be added at bedtime. 

Counter irritation over the chest should 
be kept up until the cough has entirely sub- 
sided, by means of croton oil, two drops, 
and five drops of sweet oil applied nightly 
over the chest till a papular eruption fol- 
lows. Quinine, iron and cod liver oil are 
important tonics to assist in recovery. 
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In the beginning of the disease the diet 
should be very simple; chiefly milk, barley 
water and toast water; as recovery pro- 
gresses, beef tea, broths, wine, whey, whisky 
punch, etc. In cold weather, or when 
there are easterly winds, the patient should 
be kept indoors. Flannel should invariably 
be worn next the body during the day, thick 
in winter and thin in summer, and the outer 
garments must also be chosen with careful 
regard to warmth in cold weather and com- 
fort in hot. Whenever symptoms such as [ 
have described come on it is always best 
to send at once for good medical advice. 
Never run unnecessary risks, 


Easy Means of Relieving Pain 


Written by A. NicHoLa and indorsed as “especially practical” by a number of expert physicians 


yyBen a patient is not confined to the 

bed it may be well in a case of throat 
trouble to use cloths wrung from hot water, 
but under no consideration is it safe to use 
water about a patient in bed, notwithstand- 
ing the belief of many in the efficacy of hot 
water as a cure-all. 

It is heat, not moisture, that quiets pain. 
Wet cloths retain heat only a brief time; 
but they do something else. They dampen 
the bedding, and the patient’s clothing, to 
his great danger. Often the dampening 
produces serious cramps, causing excruci- 
ating suffering, and those in attendance, 
thinking the cramps are a part of the illness, 
keep up the wet-cloth treatment instead of 
hastening to change the wet clothing for 
dry. There have been cases where death 
soon followed such treatment. 

Nothing proves better than a good dry 
heat to quiet pain. Hot-water bags and 
bottles are excellent if perfectly tight. Hot 
sand bags, also, are good to place beside 
the body and limbs. A relay of hot plates, 
wrapped in woolen cloth, will do wonders 
in giving relief to a patient. 

In any case of serious bowel trouble it 
is well to follow up with relays of hot plates, 
light weight earthen; or better still, be- 
cause of their lightness, are the tin plates 


such as are used by bakers, being always 
careful they are as hot as can be borne, and 
not too hot, and wrapped in cloth. 

This remedy will allay inflammation and 
pain to a wonderful degree. It is also ex- 
cellent in rheumatism of the hip, knee or 
ankle. A frequent change of hot plates, 
well wrapped in woolen and placed beneath 
or over the suffering joint, as the patient 
lies in bed, will bring great relief. 

Hot woolen blankets greatly assist in 
pulling a patient through serious neuralgic 
pains. Another great help in the sick room 
is found in the use of wool cloths smaller 
than blankets. These are made by cutting 
one or more thick wool blankets into four 
or six pieces each. Do not flinch at cut- 
ting up a blanket. Consider that the ob- 
ject is to get the sick one restored to-health. 
The price of a pair of blankets would go 
but a little way on a doctor’s bill, and these 
wool squares will last for years, for use in 
the sick room. They can be cleansed and 
put away from moths between whiles. 

Nothing is more handy. They can be 
heated and tucked around the patient as 
desired, being heated often enough to keep 
up the necessary warmth. This give much 
comfort and induces sleep. Beware of 
dampened beds and clothes, even in health. 
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66 HAT little birds come to eat 

the seeds on my trumpet honey- 
suckle? They are grayish-olive, per- 
haps a little yellow, and so confiding.” 
This query came from a friend, and 
before 1 found time to reply was answered 
by the same person in a hurried little mis- 
sive: “I have found out that the little feath- 
ered rogues who steal not only the berries 
off my honeysuckle, but all sorts of flower 
seeds from the garden, are goldfinches. My 
brother knew the moment he saw them, yes, 
before his eye rested on them, for when I 
called him to come and look at them hang- 
ing, head down, on a disk of sunflower 
seeds, he said, ‘Goldfinches, probably ; I just 
heard several pass by the window.’ Now 
was it not strange I had never before noticed 
the way they go singing and flitting along? 
Co pe cho pe, co pe cho pe, up and down, 
up and down, they flit, as if they were as 
light of heart as of wing and needed only a 
bit of exertion now and then to sail like 
thistledown. Why have I never seen them 
before? Have they any other name, and to 
what birds are they related ?” 

My friend had so good a start toward 
knowing this little visitor that I could but 
tell her how near she had come to another 
of his names when she likened him to 
thistledown. Yellow bird, thistle bird, thistle 
finch, wild canary, all of these names are 
mentioned in the books, and one writer is 
of the opinion that he delays his nest build- 
ing till the silky down of the thistle flowers 
can be had for its lining. Nuttall, however, 
after speaking of their particular fondness 
for thistle seeds, says, as to their habit of 
not breeding till July or August, that “this 
procrastination appears to be occasioned by 
the lack of sufficiently nutritive diet, the 
seeds on which they principally feed not 
ripening usually before July.” 


A Bird Visitor and His Costumes 


By A. M. TuTTLe 


I had to tell my friend that, though her 
visitors in the honeysuckle may have been 
late arrivals, it was more than probable that 
there had been goldfinches about her garden 
not infrequently through the summer. But 
as the male did not then wear his business 
suit of olive and gray, but like any bride- 
groom in gala attire, appeared in all the 
splendor of his dress suit, no wonder the 
change of garments made him unrecogniz- 
able. In summer she would have called 
him a wild canary, seeing his bright yellow 
form enlivened with black wings and tail a 
little trimmed with white, and supplemented 
by the jauntiest little black velvet cap, worn 
tilted far forward. To have heard his lively, 
canary-like song would have confirmed the 
suitability of the name. Wherever there 
are seeds to eat—and how many unsightly 
tangles of coarse weeds he helps to keep 
from overmuch self-sowing !—there, when 
fare is plentiful, is the goldfinch at home. 
If those that nested in our trees drift away 
to the southland as the year grows old, des- 
ultory flocks from farther north are likely 
to arrive any day, and even in midwinter a 
company of chirping, flitting goldfinches is 
not an unusual sight. 

Lastly, I had to tell my friend that her 
new acquaintance was a member of that 
large and varied family, the Fringillidae, or 
finches and sparrows, and that if she would 
have no mistakes as to his identity, she 
might look for him in the books as Spinus 
tristis. But my friend insists that she cares 
for birds and not for Latin. “Even though 
he is so small and keeps his wife always so 
plainly dressed,” she adds, “a bird who has 
six names and two suits of clothes is rather 
worth knowing.” In song or flight or dainty 
home he is fascinating, and a useful friend 
to the gardener, as well; a visitor whose ac- 
quaintance is well worth cultivating. 
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Our Cooking School 


When but two weeks old, the 
New England cooking school of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, had 
enrolled sixty pupils, in a city of 
a little over 60,000 inhabitants; a 
movement quite unprecedented, we 
believe, in the enthusiasm mani- 
fested at the very outset and the 
rapidity with which the classes 
were filled. Of the genuineness of 
the demand there was no question. 

The movement has been marked 
by lively and sympathetic interest 
on the part of husbands and fa- 
thers, as well as of the women, and 
with reference particularly to the 
promise it holds of an ultimate 
solution of the problem of domes- 
tic service. Trained mistresses, as 
a Springfield gentleman at the head 
of a large school observes, quite 
as truly as trained servants, will in- 
sure businesslike methods and har- 
mony in the conduct of the house. 
A clergyman offers to be one of a 
number of men to contribute to- 
ward the training of servants at 
the cooking school, the contribu- 
tors to have the first pick of the 
graduates and to pay an annual 
fee to the school so long as the 
graduates remain in their service. 
Another clergyman has his theory 
of the solution of the “help” prob- 
lem. These are quoted as symp- 
toms. 

The home life of Springfield and 
of western Massachusetts will not 
be long in feeling the influence of 
this lively awakening. Nor is the 
interest in this phase of the higher 
life of the household confined to 
this one section. It is as wide as 
the continent, and it is the mission 


EDITORIAL 


of the Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute to extend and push the move- 
ment with all its power throughout 
the whole world. We again refer 
all interested to the editorial pres- 
entation of our institute propa- 
ganda, printed on this page in our 
February number, and invite cor- 
respondence from all who feel dis- 
posed to take part in what ought to 
become the great movement of the 
twentieth century. 


An Actual Danger 


Read what one of the foremost 
of American authorities upon 
foods and cooking says, in a letter 
to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEp- 
ING: “The pure food topics await- 
ing exploitation are embarrassing 
in number, and are of boundless 
importance to every individual cit- 
izen. In our country, the richest 
in the world in food products, we 
actually stand in danger of physi- 
cal degeneration from food adul- 
terations. Breadstuffs, syrups, mo- 
lasses, coffees, vinegar, cheese, 
canned fruits and meats, spices, 
confectionery, etc, are all in the 
list of articles adulterated, or 
commercially ‘juggled.’ ” 

This able and earnest writer, a 
woman, is one of those chosen to 
contribute to our series of articles 
upon food and adulteration. The 
depth and intensity of her convic- 
tions are assurance of the most 
accurate, genuine and helpful ser- 
vice to our readers. An article 
from her pen will appear very 


soon. 


A Great Movement 


The education of women in the 
science and practice of home eco- 
nomics has made great strides of 
late. Mrs Ewing’s article in our 
January number emphasized this 
fact. But all this is only the be- 
ginning of a movement that is 
fraught with large hopes for twen- 
tieth century women. 

The new education is going to 
fully equip women for their 


largest usefulness and happiness. 
It is going to revolutionize the 
whole matter of foods and feed- 
ing. We are what we eat, in large 
measure. But ignorant servants 
usually provide our food, or we 
prepare it ourselves, equally igno- 
rant of what is best for us. 

A true science of nutrition, and 
a practical mastery of the art of 
nutrition must result. (“Science is 
the knowing, art is the doing.’”’) 
This must be the basis for “the 
new race” that optimists hope for. 

Women who thoroughly master 
any one of the manifold sciences 
and arts involved in home eco- 
nomics are certain of responsible 
positions at good salaries. The 
field is white for the harvest. The 
demand for teachers in this phase 
of education exceeds the supply. 
Some are going into this work 
poorly prepared—the standard is 
certain to advance. 

Here is a new profession, not 
yet crowded, and of unlimited use- 
fulness. 


“When in doubt or difficulty,” 
ask Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Perhaps if our readers knew 
with what eager interest the Editor 
opens his morning mail they would 
with one accord write to him, at 
least once a year, concerning our 
magazine—‘ours” all together, 
yours primarily. A bright young 
woman who wants to help Goon 
HOouSEKEEPING on toward the 
highest success has written a let- 
ter of several pages, critical as 
well as commendatory, out of her 
keen interest. There is instruc- 
tion and encouragement in such 
co-operation. Make yourselves at 
home, one and all. 


Next month, our beautiful Eas- 
ter number, with special cover de- 
sign; and incidentally, among a 
feast of good things, the promised 
description of the remarkable Chi- 
cago institute. 
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The Proper Cooking of Fish 
By Morris KreTSCHMAR 


In the first place, the fish itself,—is it fresh? 
Madam, if you can tell silk from calico you 
should be able to determine that point, such 
knowledge being part of an intelligent equipment 
for life. But your education is deficient? Then 
know that a fresh fish is firm of flesh (so firm 
that pressure will not leave an indentation) and 
full eyed, that it has bright scales, stiff fins, red 
gills (never pale nor liver-colored), and finally 
that its odor is neither marked nor unpleasant. 
Fulfilling these conditions, a fish is both fresh 
aud in its “right season” for use; lacking such 
indications, it is not worthy a moment’s consid- 
eration—for a stale fish is not merely disap- 
pointing to the palate, but is an unwholesome 
abomination. 

“From the water to the pot” alone fulfills the 
epicure’s ideal; but since these conditions cannot 
often be commanded, the above tests are a safe 
guide. Seaboard and lake border housewives are, 
as a rule, wells of wisdom in the matter of fish- 
cooking, but women living inland know little or 
nothing about the subject. But djstance-condi- 
tions are so rapidly changing, or rather inter- 
changing, by means of quick transportation meth- 
ods, that we shall soon find ourselves. as a peo- 
ple, a unit in ability to command anything and 
everything that walks, swims, flies or grows, from 
any point we may make our habitations. Every- 
thing points to this, and inland women may 
as well make haste to become fish wise and sea- 
board women game wise, for fine material will 
ere long be right at hand for the exercise of such 
knowledge. 

Lenten fish markets are a delight to the know- 
ing, for when all has been said that may be said 
about flesh foods, the fact stands out that there 
is nothing more. wholesome than fish, nothing 
more delicious, and nothing more judicious as a 
basic factor in the spring dietary. 

The first thing to learn about fish-cooking is, 
that an underdone fish is a fish ruined—an of- 
fense to the palate, an indictment against the cook. 
The second thing to bear in mind is, that the 
simplest methods give the most enjoyable re- 
sults. Elaborate fish dishes we may well save 
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for formal entertaining for our social enemies 
(critics), to dazzle the eye and excite envy of 
skill; reserving for the home table, for our inti- 
mates and the gustatory wise among our guests, 
the perfection of simple broils, etc. 

Never “bone” a fish, as by such mutilation of 
the tissues the natural juices are lost, leaving the 
flesh dry and flavorless. Boning is quite com- 
monly practiced, but never by cooks who are fit- 
ted by instinct and by the best intelligence for 
the duties of their office. How to clean and treat 
the many varieties of fish, preliminary to cook- 
ing, may not here be entered into, space forbid- 
ding, and instruction from one’s dealer or butch- 
er is therefore urgently recommended. 


BROILING 


Of the four basic methods of cooking fish,— 
broiling, baking, boiling and frying—the most 
delicate is broiling; and for this cooking, quality 
and condition must be unquestioned. Red-blooded 
fish, such as bluefish, salmon and mackerel, have 
the oil distributed through the body, and are 
therefore not suited to broiling or frying, but 
rather to boiling. To broil, in these days, means, 
more often than not, broiling by gas rather than 
by wood coals, the ideal method. Whatever the 
method used, the fish should be split from the 
gills to the tail so it may lie flat on the broiler. 
Most cooks rub the flesh over with butter, but 
by this unwise measure browning is apt to take 
place before thorough cooking is secured. In 
broiling by gas it is not necessary to turn a fish. 
It should be placed skin side down on a buttered 
glazed paper (wrapping paper will do) trimmed 
to the outlines of the fish, for easy handling. The 
heat should not be fierce, but rather moderate. 
When done, if the skin is free from the paper, 
slide the fish to a hot platter, but if not free place 
paper and all on the platter. 

In broiling by coals, rub the broiler, a double 
one, well with either butter or sweet salt pork 
rind, place the fish inside, and regulate the heat 
(by hight above coals) according to thickness 
of the flesh. To dress and serve a broiled fish 
in the best style, spread it generously with the 
sweetest of butter, dust well with salt and pep- 
per, lay it on a hot platter with a border of cress, 
and dot with lemon slices. The discriminating 
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never desire the delicate flavor of a fine broiled 
fish masked by a sauce,\however good in itself. 
Maitre d’hotel butter is ‘admissible, even desira- 
ble, and is easily prepared. To make, rub two 
tablespoonfuls of butter to a cream, add a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a level saltspoonful of pep- 
per, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice; blend thoroughly and 
spread on fish. 
BAKING 


A fish for baking should weigh from five to 
eight pounds. To brown evenly it should stand 
upright in the pan—if without filling, it may be 
placed over a bowl to keep it up; if filled, it must 
be supported in place by trussing (done by run- 
ning a cord in a trussing or darning needle 
through the head, middle and tail, and drawing 
the fish to shape the letter S) or by something 
placed at the sides. Before putting in the oven 
rub over with a generous amount of butter, dust 
well with salt and pepper, and dredge with flour. 
When the flour has browned begin to baste (with 
hot water having some melted butter in it), and 
continue this basting at ten-minute intervals un- 
til the fish is done. Fifteen minutes to the pound 
is the rule for cooking, but this will vary with 
size of fish and heat of the oven. Cover after 
the basting begins. When done, remove the fish 


to a hot platter and pour a sauce around it (never 


over it), and garnish with green (cress or pars- 
ley) ; or, serve with a border of Saratoga pota- 
toes, or one of cress and nasturtium blooms, put- 
ting the sauce in a boat. Hollandaise and tartare 
are favorite sauces for baked fish. A good pan 
sauce may be made by pouring off most of the 
fat, and proceeding as in roast beef gravy. 


STUFFING 


A fine fish dressing may be made as follows: 
Melt a half-cupful of butter in a spider, add a 
teaspoonful of onion juice and a level saltspoon- 
ful of the thin yellow part of lemon rind (grat- 
ed); cook for a couple minutes, then add a pint 
of stale breadcrumbs through which has been 
mixed a scant level teaspoonful of powdered 
sage, a teaspoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful 
of pepper. Toss about until slightly colored, 
and when cold fill into the fish. 


BOILING 


This is the best method of cooking rich and 
very highly flavored fish, serving them with a 
bland sauce; white, delicately flavored ones so 
cooked are delicious with pungent sauces, by 
means of which a bewildering number of “effects” 
may be produced. Many cooks go to the trou- 
ble of sewing a fish to be boiled in a tight bag, 
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but this is unnecessary, as careful handling wi! 
prevent any breaking. It is best to use a court- 
bouillon for fish-boiling, as it adds much to the 
flavor and delicacy of the flesh, and is withal no 
trouble to make. To three quarts of water add 
one onion, one stalk of celery (both sliced), two 
slices of carrot, two tablespoonfuls of salt, a 
dozen peppercorns, six cloves, a large bay leai, 
two-thirds of a cupful of vinegar and a teaspoon- 
ful of mixed dried herbs tied in a bit of cheese 

cloth. Cover and boil half an hour, then care- 
fully put in the fish, which boil moderately and 
evenly, never violently. A five-pound fish should 
cook a_ half-hour. A simple and satisfactory 
sauce may be made by taking equal parts of the 
court-bouillon and cream (or milk), thickening it 
with butter and flour rubbed together, and add- 
ing chopped hard-boiled eggs and parsley. Cook 
five minutes. This (as all sauces for boiled fish) 
should be poured over the fish, and should be 
thick enough to cling to it. Lemon is always a 
proper garnish, and the sauce above may be elalb- 
orated by the addition of capers, bits of pickle, 
shrimp, or lobster coral, etc. Fried oysters make 
an appetizing border and a fine supplementary 
flavor for boiled fish. Shrimp and oyster sauces 
are both favorites with those who discriminate 
nicely in such matters. Potatoes, in some form, 
are the invariable accompaniment of boiled fish. 


FRYING 


The frying pan is the manifest destiny of small 
fish, hence the name given them, “pan fish.” 
They are really very delicate so cooked if prop- 
erly done. And some delicate large fish, as white- 
fish (never the rich ones) are, when cut in pieces 
and fried, excellent. Fish for frying should al- 
ways be rolled in flour (seasoned with salt and 
pepper) ; and some little fish (as smelts) should 
be dipped in beaten egg or cream, and rolled in 
fine crumbs. For a satisfactory pan method— 
fry some slices of thin salt pork in a spider, 
remove, fry the fish to a rich brown on both sides 
in the fat, remove them to a hot platter, and 
garnish with the crisped pork, parsley and lemon 
slices. For deep-fat frying, the fat should be hot 
enough to send up a blue smoke from the edges 
of the pot when the fish go in. Butter, or mixed 
butter and drippings (or sweet lard), may be used 
for pan frying if preferred, instead of salt pork. 
A sharp sauce is generally used with fried fish, 
as tartare, piquant, or others having lemon juice 
as an ingredient—though of course a sauce is not 
necessary. 

PLANKING 


Planking is an affectation if done in an oven, 
or under gas flames. The woodsman cleans his 
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fish (splitting it open) secures it to a plank and 
stands it near enough the campfire to cook it. 
if in one’s kitchen this method may be approxi- 
mated, the result may be vouched for beforehand 
as delectable. But to buy a plank (they must be 
hard wood and well seasoned) and put a bought 
ish upon it, and finally to insinuate it under the 
‘ames of a gas broiler, to be served rustically on 
s plank on a carefully appointed table, is an ab- 
surdity. Besides, it is disappointing, because the 
‘avor of the woods, the sights and sweet sounds 
are absent; not to mention the flavor of a fish 
which an hour before was swimming, all un- 
\indful of planks. 


FILLETS OF FISH 


Every housewife should know how to “fillet” 
a fish, for fish fillets are a common dish, enjoyed 

many, and a convenient one for occasions when 

emony would preclude strict attention to fish 
»nes. To prepare, cut the skin of the fish all the 
.ay around and remove it; then lay the fish flat 

a board, holding it by the head; insert a sharp 

ife, holding the blade flat against the bone, 
and run it carefully from gill to tail, freeing the 
(ish. In a similar manner free the flesh on the 
other side. Do not use the knife nervously or 
rapidly, but carefully direct it so that it works 
its way between bones and flesh. The flesh, so 
freed, are fillets, and when from a large fish may 
be divided in sizes convenient for serving. Fillets 
may be broiled, baked or fried. It is well to 
marinade fillets, for added flavor, if desired. A 
good marinade is made of a half-cupful of olive 
oil, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and a level 
tcaspoonful of salt. To this may be added other 
tlavors if desired (as chopped parsley, onion 
juice, etc). Lay the fillets in this marinade for 
a couple hours before cooking, turning once or 
twice. 


SCALLOPED FISH 


This is one of the most delicious of made fish 
dishes, and is easily prepared. Boil the fish as in 
recipe given above, and let it get cold, then pick 
it into large flakes. Make a rich roux by melt- 
ing a tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and 
blending in a tablespoonful of flour, then adding 
a level teaspoonful of salt, some pepper, a dash 
of mace, pint of cream and lastly a beaten egg 
yolk; cook three minutes. 

Put a layer of the flaked fish in the bottom 
of a baking dish, cover with soft breadcrumbs, 
and moisten well with the roux. Continue these 
layers, finishing with one of breadcrumbs moist- 
ened in melted butter. Bake to a rich brown. 
This scallop may be baked in individual shells, 
if preferred. . 
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In writing of fish there is no place where one 
feels like leaving off. Remembering the culinary 
possibilities of any one of a dozen varieties, a 
magazine article seems hopelessly inadequate. Yet, 
when one has really mastered the four principal 
methods of cooking a fish perfectly, all varia- 
tions and elaborations of the art lie easily with- 
in one’s skill. The ranking merits and special 
peculiarities of various fish are a long lesson for 
the housewife’s study. For instance, everybody 
knows that shad is the most delicate and delicious 
fish in the world; but how many people living 
on our eastern or western coasts know that Lake 
Superior whitefish ranks next? But such study 
and gustatory surprises are delightful, and exper- 
imenting is likewise delightful, and when both 
add to the pleasure of a whole household, who 
can withhold enthusiasm ? 


For the Invalid’s Tray 
II—By Mary M. WILLARD 


During the period of convalescence, it is very 
necessary that the reviving appetite be humored, 
while at the same time caution must be exercised 
with regard to the food given to the patient. In 
some cases fruits and a few vegetables can be in- 
dulged in with impunity, and again the use of 
fruit would prove injurious. An old physician 
once gave me the following rule: “Never allow 
fruit while any coating is on the tongue.” But 
neither is this infallible. The question of feeding 
the sick is really a series of experiments, and the 
nurse has to watch results and be guided by them. 

A potato roasted in the skin, and stewed as- 
paragus and boiled rice, are safest to begin with. 
Tomatoes, in a small quantity, stewed, strained, 
and thickened slightly with cornstarch, can often 
be used, both as a vegetable and as a sauce for 
meat or macaroni. An orange (only the juice 
being swallowed), a portion of baked apple, and 
the juice of grapes, are admissible. 

Beef marrow is recommended as a tonic, either 
served (previously cooked) on hot dry toast, or 
left in a thin slice of the bone and broiled, eaten 
with boiled rice. And here a word about cook- 
ing rice. Wash thoroughly, and drop slowly into 
boiling water which has been previously salted 
and very slightly sweetened. This removes the 
somewhat insipid taste. Cook fast in plenty of 
water. When the grains will press between the 
thumb and finger, drain through a wire sieve, re- 
turn to the stove for a few minutes, and it is 


[The first article in this ‘series of two appeared in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for December, 1900.] 
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ready for use. A little cream may be added, or 
beef essence poured over. 

Dried beef, finely shaved with a sharp knife, 
stewed in a small quantity of milk, and this thick- 
ened with cornstarch, a bit of butter added,—is 
appetizing over mashed potato, macaroni, rice, or 
a slice of toast. Fresh beef should be scraped 
with a sharp knife, made into a cake and broiled. 

An English sparrow roasted with a potato 
makes a delicate morsel for the patient. Select a 
large potato, wash, cut in halves and slightly hol- 
low out each piece. Have ready the bird, picked, 
drawn, and stripped of wings and legs. Season 
with salt and a little butter, place between the 
halves of potato, tie together and bake in a hot 
oven. 

For chicken jelly, a pint of cold water for a 
pound of chicken is required. Simmer four hours. 
Then strain, season and set away to cool. Celery, 
parsley and bay leaves can be stewed with the 
chicken to give variety to the taste. A portion of 
the breast from a cold boiled or roasted fowl 
makes an appetizing sandwich. Cut the meat fine, 
place in a bowl, and with a potato masher pound 
it to a paste. Spread between thin slices of but- 
tered bread. 

Both corn meal mush and gruel are very 
strengthening, but the meal should be cooked in 
a double boiler for at least three hours. Thus 
prepared, it has a sweet, nutty flavor, and is easy 
of digestion. 


Ham Toast 


Mix with one tablespoonful of finely chopped 
ham the beaten yolk of an egg and a little milk. 
Heat over the fire without boiling. Spread on 
thin buttered toast. 


Omelet 


Beat one egg separately, the whites till stiff, 
but not dry. Add one tablespoonful of milk to 
the yolk, mix well, stir in the white and pour at 
once into a hot buttered pan. Set in a quick 
oven till a delicate brown. Loosen the edges, 
lift up one end with a cake turner, fold over 
and serve at once. This omelet does not toughen 
or get heavy. 


Shirred Egg 


Beat one egg very slightly with a fork, add a 
tablespoonful of milk, and mix. Pour into a hot 
pan where a teaspoonful of butter has melted. 
Stir constantly with the fork until thick and 
creamy. Serve on hot buttered toast. 


Sweet Rolls 


One quart of potatoes, boiled and mashed. Add 
one cup of sweet milk, two eggs beaten light, one 
scant cup of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
flour enough to make a thin batter. Let rise. 
When light, make into a stiff dough and let rise 
again, then make into light rolls. Bathe the tops 
with milk, sprinkle with cinnamon and bake 


quickly. No shortening is needed, and they mus: 
be kept twenty-four hours before using. Then 
slice, butter thinly, and toast before a bed o/ 
glowing coals. These will be good as long as 
they last. 


Entire Wheat Bread 
By L. EuGcenie Evprince 


It was some time before I learned to make nice 
entire wheat bread, because I thought it must rise 
over night, like the white flour bread. It would 
be sour and hard, because I raised it too long and 
kneaded it too much. But now I have learned « 
better way, xd my bread is sweet, tender and 
wholesome. 

To make good bread, use good yeast. Mine is 
potato yeast, which I make, and I use about half 
a cupful to a loaf. I like to make my yeast a day 
in advance of bread making. Early in the morn- 
ing mix the bread as follows: For one loaf pour 
the half-cupful of yeast into a scant quart of flour, 
add a dessertspoonful of molasses, and stir with 
warm milk to a very stiff dough. Sometimes [ 
find it necessary to sift in a little flour to stiffen 
the mixture after it is well stirred. Cover snugly 
and place near the stove in a spot where the tem- 
perature is not hot, but quite warm, and where it 
is away from air currents. In four or five hours 
the. mixture should be ready for molding. But 
little flour is required for this process, as the 
kneaded loaves when placed in the pans should 
not be quite as firm as the common white flour 
loaves. The second raising should be quite quick 
and then it is ready for baking. 

An oven of good heat is needed to bake this 
bread well. If your cooking stove has an oven 
thermometer I should wait until the indicator says 
“good baking heat,” or its equivalent, before 
placing in the oven. When the loaves are done 
(and they should be well baked), remove from the 
pan and rest upon one side upon the bread board. 
When cooled, there will be a delicious, appetizing 
aroma in your pantry. 


IN FRYING PORK CHOPS or roast pork, I always 
dust it with light brown sugar as well as pepper 
and salt. It leaves no sweetness in the meat, but 
it adds a delicious flavor and helps to make the 
gravy richer and browner. 1 use a tritle of sugar 
also in the roasting or frying of veal_—G. H. 


Grape FRuIT—People who are fond of a pre- 
serve in which the acid predominates will find 
grape fruit marmalade to their taste. This is a 
good time of year to put it up, for in January 
grape fruit is at its best. To make the preserve, 
follow exactly a recipe for orange marmalade. 
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VARIOUS WAYS 


Various Ways of Using Eggs 


A helpful lesson on various ways of using eggs 
was given at the New England cooking school 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute just before 
the beginning of Lent. Scrambled eggs, omelets, 
oiled and baked custards were taken up by a 
large and attentive class of young housewives. It 
was preceded by a lecture on eggs by the princi- 
pal, Miss Downing, which was full of informa- 
tion. “The woman who is ignorant of the com- 
vosition of eggs,” said the teacher, “is apt to cook 
‘hem in anything but the best way. A pound of 
eggs—nine generally make a pound—is equal in 
putritive value to a pound of beef. Even at 
‘wenty-five cents a dozen, eggs, if used in as large 

quantity as a family might. require to supersede 
‘eat, would not be a very economical food. One 
must always remember in the cooking of eggs that 
\bumen coagulates at a temperature of from 134 
‘o 160 degrees, hence if one would make eggs 
digestible they should not be subjected to such a 
length of time in cooking or such heat as starch 
ioods, for instance, which cook at a much higher 
temperature. When eggs came into our cooking 
-chool course, we made a practical test of their 
ligestibility. Artificial gastric juice was prepared 
and poured over a fried egg and a poached egg 
in two tumblers. When three days had passed 
the fried egg was not nearly digested; in less than 
half the time the poached egg was digested. 

“Eggs should never be cooked in water which 
makes them hop merrily about. They only grow 
tough, horny and indigestible in boiling water. 
If cooked in water at a low temperature, they may 
be digested by a child or an invalid. It is not gen- 
erally understood why eggs should be differently 
treated for different sorts of dishes. Eggs to be 
used for cakes, souffles and omelets must be 
divided, the yolks and whites beaten separately. 
The success of such dishes depends wholly upon 
the amount of air beaten into the eggs. The ex- 
pansion of that air by rather slow cooking means 
the success of stich dishes. Beat the yolks until 
they are thick and lemon colored, the whites till 
so stiff and dry that they. fly from the beater like 
foam. While beating the white of eggs hold the 
Dover beater at an angle instead of straight up 
and down in a bowl. The work in this way can 
be done in much less time. Use, too, the wrist 
movement, not the strength of the whole arm. By 
remembering these two rules you will not grow 
so tired or find your arm becoming lame before 
the eggs are beaten. 

“The eggs for custards require the yolk and 
white to be beaten together, not as hard as for 
an omelet. And one more rule for cooking of 
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eggs, never break them all into the same dish at 
once. Drop them one by one in a cup. In this 
way if a bad egg should occur, it would not ruin 
the half-dozen that came before.” 

Miss Downing first superintended the practice 
work of six young women in omelet making. The 
first recipe, for a plain omelet, called for four eggs. 
The yolks were well beaten. To them were added 
half a teaspoon of salt, a few grains of pepper 
and four tablespoons of hot water. 

“Hot water makes an omelet much more tender 
than milk,” said Miss Downing, “and if you want 
to make one which suits a smaller family, use 
invariably the rule of one egg to one tablespoon 
of liquid.” 

Into the yolks were turned the dry whites, which 
were cut and folded into the mixture. The 
omelet pan was heated and greased with a table- 
spoon of butter that was rubbed with a spatula 
about the sides to prevent sticking. The omelet 
was poured in and spread evenly, then set on a 
portion of the stove where it cooked slowly, being 
turned frequently in order to brown evenly. When 
it had puffed up and browned delicately on the 
bottom it was set in the oven to finish cooking 
on top. It was tested by touching with the finger, 
and when moistness and stickiness had disap- 
peared it was ready to turn. A hot platter was 
ready for it, and Miss Downing showed how by 
cutting through with a knife, when large and 
thick, it might be doubled deftly and served like 
a softly browned roll of golden creaminess. A 
French omelet was made by beating four eggs 
all together slightly, adding four tablespoons of 
milk, half a teaspoon of salt, and a dust of pep- 
per. Two tablespoons of butter were melted in 
the saucepan, the mixture was poured in, and as 
it cooked it was pricked and picked up with a 
silver fork till every portion had cooked. It was 
placed on a hotter portion of the range to brown 
quickly underneath, then it was folded and served 
on a hot platter exactly like the plain omelet. 

A shallow pan two-thirds full of boiling salted 
water was prepared for a dish of poached eggs. 
Three buttered muffin rings were put in the water 
and an egg was dropped carefully into each one. 
The water just covered the eggs, and as soon as 
a film settled over each, showing the yolk through 
like a delicate pink ball, each egg was lifted to 

a slice of toast with a buttered skimmer. Miss 
Downing showed how to serve one delicately 
for an invalid on four points of toast and gar- 
nished on top with morsels of parsley. 

Custards, boiled and baked, took up the latter 
part of the lesson. For boiled custard, the yolks 
of three eggs were beaten slightly, and one-fourth 
of a cup of sugar and one-eighth of a teaspoon of 
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salt were stirred with them. To this was added 
slowly two cups of scalded milk. It was poured 
into the double boiler and stirred slowly till the 
mixture began to thicken and make a coating on 
the spoon. It was immediately strained and fla- 
vored when cool with a teaspoon of vanilla. 

“In making boiled custard,” said the teacher, 
“you must be very careful in watching that it 
does not curdle. It ought to be taken from the 
fire immediately on beginning to thicken. It will 
curdle in the minute you are getting ready the 
strainer and bowl, so have them right at hand. 
If it does curdle do not throw it away; strain it 
into a bowl and beat rapidly with a Dover egg 
beater. It will be smooth, but not so thick. A 
curdled custard can also be used for ice cream. 
Once it is frozen, you will not dream it had not 
been a success.” The baked custard was made 
from four slightly beaten eggs, mixed with one- 
half a cup of sugar and one-quarter of a tea- 
spoon of salt. Over this was poured slowly 
four cups of scalded milk. The material was 
strained into buttered molds, set in a pan of hot 
water and sprinkled with grated nutmeg. The 
custards were baked in a slow oven until firm, 
being tested by running a silver knife into each. 
When the knife came out clean, the custard was 
cooked. 


New Things for the Chafing-Dish 


Prepared and written expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
by a teacher of cooking 


Curried Chicken 


Four tablespoonfuls butter, two cups rich milk, 
four tablespoonfuls flour, two cups chicken meat, 
one tablespoonful curry powder, two hard-boiled 
eggs, one teaspoon onion juice, salt and pepper. 
Melt butter, add flour and curry powder mixed, 
onion juice and milk, cook five minutes, add chick- 
en and eggs and seasonings, cook until chicken is 
hot. Turkey or lamb may be prepared in the same 
way. 


Sweetbreads with Parmesan Cheese 


Two tablespoonfuls butter, one pair sweet- 
breads, cooked and chopped, three tablespoonfuls 
Parmesan cheese, three egg yolks, salt, cayenne, 
one tablespoonful butter. Melt butter, add sweet- 
breads and cheese, coo‘x until cheese is melted, 
add eggs slightly beaten, and seasonings; just be- 
fore serving add butter. 


Chicken’s Liver with Madeira Sauce 


Two tablespoonfuls butter, six livers, one-half 
teaspoonful onion juice, one cup chicken stock, 
one-half cup Madeira, six stoned olives, one tea- 
spoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful paprika, one- 
half cup fried croutons. Melt butter, add livers, 


which have been dredged with flour, cook five 
minutes, add onion juice and chicken stock, cook 
five minutes, add remaining ingredients and serve. 
Half a cup of chopped celery is an improvement 
to this dish. 


Lisbon Eggs 


Two tablespoonfuls butter, one tablespoonful 
onion, tablespoonful green pepper, one cup toma- 
toes, two drops tabasco, one tablespoonful capers, 
one tablespoonful pickles, four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls milk, four slices toast, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-fourth teaspoonful pepper. Melt 
butter, add onion and pepper and fry two minutes, 
add tomatoes, tabasco, capers, pickles and salt to 
taste, cook fve minutes, cover and set aside while 
cooking eggs. Beat eggs slightly, add milk and 
cook three minutes, stirring constantly with a 
fork, season with salt and pepper while cooking, 
pour onto toast and serve with sauce. 


Halibut with Anchovy Sauce 


Four tablespoonfuls butter, four tablespoonfuls 
flour, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, two hard-boiled eggs chopped, two 
cups cream, two drops tabasco, one teaspoonful 
anchovy essence, one and one-half cups cold 
cooked halibut, flaked. Mix ingredients in order 
given and cook ten minutes. Serve with brown 
bread spread with cheese and chopped olives. 


Shrimps with Pimentoes 


Four pimentoes, one shallot, four tablespoonfuls 
butter, one teaspoonful parsley, five tablespoonfuls 
flour, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful paprika, one can shrimps, one cup chick- 
en stock, one cup tomato, four tablespoonfuls 
mushrooms, two tablespoonfuls lemon juice. Melt 
butter, add pimentoes and shallot, finely chopped, 
add flour and seasonings, chicken stock and to- 
mato, cook ten minutes, and mushrooms and 
shrimps, broken in pieces, cook five minutes, 
sprinkle with parsley and serve. If chicken stock 
and tomato are heated before being brought to the 
table it will lessen the time of cooking. 


Sardine Relish 


Six slices bread, one-half box sardines, one tea- 
spoonful mustard, one-half teaspoonful salt, one- 
half teaspoonful paprika, two tablespoonfuls olive 
oil, three tablespoonfuls butter, yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs. Cut bread in rounds and saute in 
butter. Mix mustard, salt, paprika and olive oil 
and egg yolks, beat well, add boned sardines and 
spread on bread, reheat in blazer, adding more 
butter if necessary. 


Club House Oysters 


Three tablespoonfuls butter, four tablespoonfuls 
flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls mustard, one- 
half teaspoonful paprika, one teaspoonful parsley, 
one teaspoonful salt, one and one-half cups oy- 
ster liquor, two tablespoonfuls lemon juice, two 
tablespoonfuls Worcestershire sauce, one pint oy 
sters. Melt butter, add other ingredients in or- 
der given and cook until oysters are plump. Serve 
on hot buttered toast with pimolas. If a more 
highly seasoned dish is desired, soak the oysters in 
French dressing for half an hour before cooking. 
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SOME NEW SALADS 


Some New Salads 


Marta Howarp, Boston Cooking 
School 


Fruit Salad 

Blanch the meat of two dozen English walnuts 
and break in pieces. Skin and seed two dozen 
white grapes, cut one pineapple in slices and slices 
in cubes. Slice three bananas. Separate the sec- 
tions of two large oranges and remove all skin. 
\rrange each in separate piles. Pour over a 
dressing made of one-half cup Madeira wine, one 
cup sugar, two tablespoons lemon juice and one- 
half cup orange juice. Garnish with Maraschino 
cherries. 
Halibut Sa‘ad 

Chop very fine one pound of cooked halibut, 
season with a few drops of onion juice, two tea- 
spoons lemon juice, one-half teaspoon paprika, 
one and one-half teaspoons salt and a few grains 
of cayenne; add one-third cup thick cream, which 
has been beaten until stiff, and the whites of 
eat well-beaten eggs. Cook in buttered timbale 

volds until firm. Chill, remove from pans, ar- 
range on salad dish, garnish with mayonnaise 
around and on top of fish and shrimps at the 
ba e. 
Radish and Celery Salad 

Cut long radishes in slices lengthwise and the 
slices into strips one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
Cut celery into straws. Use equal parts of each, 
mix with a French dressing and garnish with 
boiled or mayonnaise dressing and radish roses. 
rve on escarole. 


panish Salad 


se cup chicken meat cut in small pieces, cu- 
cumber cut in cubes, one cup English walnut 
meats broken in pieces, one-half can French peas 
and two cups celery cut in strips, wéll mixed with 

a silver fork; add one cup simple salad dressing. 
Se ‘rve very cold on shredded lettuce or individ- 
ually in lettuce nests, and garnish with Spanish 
peppers cut in» points. 
Tomato and Mushroom Salad 

Scoop out six tomatoes, leaving a shell, mix the 
pulp with an equal quantity of chopped olives 
and chopped mushrooms, allow two tablespoons 
French dressing to each tomato, refill tomato 
shells, garnish with mayonnaise dressing, and 
serve on lettuce or watercress. 
Neufchatel Salad 

Mash two rolls of Neufchatel cheese, add two 
tablespoons finely chopped olives, moisten with 
cream, season with salt and cayenne, form into 
small balls. Marinade with a French dressing. 
Serve on shredded lettuce and garnish with four 
red peppers cut in strips, and arranged in four 
piles in star shape. 
Orange Salad 

Select Jamaica or Messina oranges of uni- 
form size and small, cut in thin slices and slices 
in quarters. Marinade with one-third cup olive 
oil, two tablespoons lemon juice, six drops tabas- 
co sauce, one-half teaspoon salt and one tea- 
spoon paprika mixed together. Serve on a bed 
of watercress. 


Sweetbread Salad 


Soak one pair sweetbreads in cold water for 
twenty minutes, then cook in boiling salted 
water twelve minutes. Cool and cut in slices, 
mix with one cup of celery cut in small pieces, 
cover with French dressing and chill for at least 
one-half hour. Serve in nests made of the crisp 
inner leaves of a head of lettuce, and garnish 
with one cup mayonnaise dressing. 


Celery Salad 


Cut the tender stalks of celcry into inch pieces 
to make three cups, marinade with a French dress- 
ing. Serve in a ring of tomato jelly, and gar- 
nish with curled celery, shredded lettuce and may- 
onnaise dressing. 


Tomato Jelly 


Cook two cups tomatoes with one slice onion, 
one teaspoon salt and one-eighth teaspoon pepper 
twenty minutes, strain; add two tablespoons gran- 
ulated gelatine which has been soaked in one- 
quarter cup cold water, and stir until gelatine is 
dissolved, pour into a border mold which has 
been previously dipped in cold water. 


French Dressing 


One and one-half teaspoons salt, one-quarter 
teaspoon pepper, six tablespoons olive oil, two 
tablespoons vinegar, cayenne, onion juice. Rub 
the bowl with an onion or use three drops of 
onion juice; add salt and pepper, olive oil and 
vinegar, and stir for five minutes with a piece 
of ice, remove ice, and beat until quite thick, keep 
in a cool place until ready to serve. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


One egg yolk, one cup olive oil, one and one- 
half teaspoons salt, one-quarter teaspoon cayenne, 
one and one-half teaspoons mustard, one table- 
spoon lemon juice, one tablespoon vinegar. Mix 
in a cold bowl mustard, salt, pepper, yolk of 
egg and lemon juice, stir well, then add oil drop 
by drop; as mixture thickens thin with vinegar, 
keep in cold place until ready to serve. If a 
thinner dressing is liked, add one-half cup beaten 
cream to the above mixture. If dressing is to be 
kept for any length of time use the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg in addition to the raw yolk. 


Boiled Salad Dressing 


One and one-half teaspoons mustard, one and 
one-half teaspoons salt, two teaspoons flour, one- 
half teaspoon paprika, one-eighth teaspoon cay- 
enne, one and one-half teaspoons melted butter, 
two egg yolks, one-quarter cup vinegar. Mix 
ingredients in order given in the top of a double 
boiler, cook over hot water until thick like soft 
custard, pour immediately into cold bowl and add 
one-half cup cream which has been beaten until 
stiff 
Simple Salad Dressing 


Two teaspoons mustard, one and one-half tea- 
spoons salt, one-eighth teaspoon cayenne, four 
eggs, one-half cup vinegar, one-quarter cup olive 
oil. Mix mustard, salt and cayenne, add eggs 
well beaten. Heat vinegar and oil in the top of 
the double boiler, when hot pour on to egg mix- 
ture, return fo double boiler and cook until mix- 
ture thickens. Cool and keep in a covered jar; 
this dressing will keep for weeks. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Glimpse of New York Styles 


Most attractive ornaments for the hair are seen 
everywhere, and on dressy occasions the great va- 
riety in style of headgear is really remarkable. 
A few seasons ago nearly everyone wore a tulle 
roset or a wired black velvet bow placed on 
top of the head or to one side, and there was 
scarcely any individuality about it; now we have 
bewitching rose wreaths, gold roses, spangled 
rosets and dainty fillets to choose from. The 
central sketch shows quite the latest model in 
the low coiffure, which promises to be a most 
popular style, for if properly arranged it can be 
made becoming to almost everyone. Wearing the 
roses just back of the ear is an old style, but its 
revival has been greeted with great favor. The 
lower left shows a fillet of pearls with a chiffon 
roset at each end, matching in color the gown 
worn. 

A woman can,take the greatest comfort in a 
dainty negligee, one that is attractive enough to 
lounge about in or to wear at breakfast. The 
model at the left is of accordion pleated china 
silk in a delicate shade of pink, with lace bolero 
and velvet straps. The bolero is in the shape 
of a broad band with pointed ends at the front 
and is joined over the shoulders and at the front 
with straps of black velvet. The right-hand 
sketch is of pale blue flannel trimmed with bands 
of white flannel with hand-embroidered blue polka 
dots, cream lace and black velvet bows. This is 
a very smart little jacket and can be copied in 
any material. 

A graceful tea-gown which can be easily and 


successfully copied from the design is of rose 
pink cashmere, with cream lace and broad black 
velvet ribbon. The yoke and sleeves are of cream 
lace over pink, the remainder of the gown is 
of cashmere. A band of the velvet starts from 
the box pleat of the cashmere at the middle o/ 
the back, passing under the arms and fastening 
at the front with a huge roset and long knotted 
ends. 

A separate skirt is always a useful thing to 
have, for it saves a suit skirt and always seem 
to comé in handy to wear with fancy blouses 
The lighter colors, such as beige or pale gray, ar: 
especially serviceable for dressy affairs, but fo: 
all-round good wear black is certainly the best. 
The model here shown is made up in fine gloss) 
black ladies’ cloth, with a drop skirt of taffeta. 
The skirt is box pleated all around to the froni 
gore, which is left plain. The box pleats are wid 
at the hem, and narrow perceptibly toward th: 
waist line. The top of each box pleat has two 
tiny side pleats, neatly stitched down, doing away 
with every bit of extra fullness over the hips and 
at the waist. Three narrow corded tucks: fin 
ish off the skirt at the hem. 

A dainty dancing frock for the young miss who 


DANCING FROCK 
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A GLIMPSE OF NEW YORK STYLES 


loves a pretty gown quite as well as does her 
grown-up sister is shown in another cut. While 
the original model was made up of crepe, heavy 
cream lace and liberty silk, less expensive mate- 
rial, such as nun’s veiling, challie or cashmere, 
may be used without losing any of the charm. 
The skirt and bodice were of pale blue crepe 
trimmed with cream lace and liberty silk; the 
skirt was simply made with a Spanish flounce 
headed by a row of lace insertion; the body of 
lie waist was of the crepe, with a deep lace col- 
‘ar which extended well over the shoulders and 
formed a little chemiset at the front. The elbow 
leeves were of liberty silk, as were also the gath- 
red strips which started at the bust line from 
nder the lace collar, meeting at the waist with 
a huge roset and flaring out in long sash ends 
{> the hem of the gown. 


Maxe the children a “treat” quilt. Cut squares 
fa foot each way of bleached muslin. Stamp or 
iraw the outline of an animal, a fowl or bird, an 
bject, as a pear, apple, cup, etc, or a group of 
jects or animals, or a child, on each one. Out- 

line in red cotton. Sew together on the machine. 
Feather stitch the seams. Quilt on the machine, 


TEA GOWN 


NEGLIGEES 


and you will have a delightful treat in store for 
the children when they are confined to the bed or 
room with a cold or any slight disease. Make it 
thin and not too large, so it will launder easily, 
and bind with turkey red.—Della Lutes. 


BLACK SKIRT 
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The People She Meets — 


One forenoon we school children had a 
half holiday. News had come that the queen 
was to pass through Huntly and make a few 
minutes’ stay within sight of Gordon castle, which 
had been the home of a woman she loved, the 
good duchess of Gordon. I remember well the 
vision I looked for-——-Queen Victoria as she ap- 
peared in the Illustrated London News, with a 
crown upon her head, a trailing robe edged with 
ermine, a scepter in her hand and the insignia of 
the British empire on a table by her side. The 
train stopped and from the royal carriage stepped 
a footman to lay a crimson carpet on the ground. 
Then a little old woman descended. She wore 
a common black gown, a shawl and a black bon- 
net with a white frill close to her silvered hair. 
A long black veil hung down her back. I remem- 
ber the keen disillusion when I finally realized 
that I was gazing at Queen Victoria. Any Sun- 
day at church I could see old ladies in black 
gowns and shawls who looked more like queens 
than this queen did. She was very short—I had 
always thought of a queen as an Amazon—yet in 
spite of her diminutive stature the shawl and the 
plain gown, there was borne in on a child’s inner 
consciousness the understanding of the dignity of 
royalty, for Queen Victoria had that dignity in 
her every movement. She loved children, and 
she showed she was pleased at the outpouring of 
the schools to meet her. She spoke a few words 
to us, smiled graciously, and then the train bore 
her away, but a white handkerchief fluttered from 
the royal carriage in response to our chorus of 
“God save the queen,” as the train swung round 
the last bend. 

Victoria has many a time been called haughty 
by statesmen and court ladies, but never by chil- 
dren and old people. All about Balmoral, where 
she spent a large part of her life, she was sincerely 
loved. There even was no relaxing of court eti- 
quette, but the lowly cottagers saw a side of 
Queen Victoria that was known only in her own 
family. She was sweet, gracious, simple and 
kindly, when she chatted over a cup of tea under 
the thatched roofs. She had grown to love the 


Scotch tongue, and she often said the happiest 
hours of her life were spent around the hills o/ 
Deeside. In nearly every cottage there are 
treasured gifts from the royal hand—canister 
of fine tea, big, comfortable chairs, warm shawl: 
and knitted things innumerable. The only fancy 
work done by the queen during her old age was 
knitting, and the things she turned out were in 
numerable. They ranged from hoods to bed 
shoes. She was in the habit of urging aged. 
bloodless people to keep their wrists warm, and 
there is scarcely a cottage in Balmoral where 
there is not treasured a present of muffetees, 
knitted by the royal hands. The children of her 
Highland home loved and revered her. 


One of the most artistic homes I ever visited 
is that of Mrs Mabel Loomis Todd of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. Professor David P. Todd 
is known all over the world as an astronomer. 


MABEL LOOMIS TODD 


Mrs Todd’s father was Nathan Loomis, astron- 
omer at Harvard university and Washington. 
There are few parts of the world which have not 
been visited by the husband and wife in th> 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE 


interest of science. They have witnessed eclipses 
from the summit of the highest mountain in Japan 
and from an oasis in Tripoli, and they have 
cruised in nearly every sea. Mrs Todd’s pen is a 
graphic one and her books of travel and her arti- 
cles, which have appeared in the Century, Atlan- 
tic and Scribner’s, carry one through fascinating 
scenes. She has met aborigines who never saw a 
white woman before, and shaken hands with sav- 
age dignitaries hedged about by barbarian circum- 
siance. Quite as interesting as Mrs Todd’s tales 
of travel are her scrapbooks. They hold the 
most minute details of her wanderings, and are 
extraordinary gathering of souvenirs. Every 
room in Mrs Todd’s home is fitted with strange 
handiwork from the Orient. Draperies wrought 
magnificently by artist needleworkers of Japan 
and China hang at doors, drape couches, and are 
tossed gracefully in any convenient corner. The 
painters and ceramic decorators of these interest- 
ing kingdoms have added exquisite specimens of 
their art to the Todds’ collection of curios. Tur- 
key, Tripoli, Switzerland, Burmah and Spain are 
only a few of the countries which are represented. 
Mrs Todd's life is a busy one. She is a rarely 
fine musician, being a pupil of Buelow; she is an 
indefatigable club worker; she paints excellently ; 
she is an enthusiastic Revolutionary Daughter; 
her memorandum book is filled with dates for lec- 
tures on a vast array of subjects, from personal 
reminiscence of distinguished men and women to 
talks on astronomy. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett was visiting in a New 
England city, and her hostess, Who did much 
home missionary work, volunteered to take her to 
a home which was a shining example of what 
might be done on the most slender income by a 
woman who knew what good management meant. 
She led the way to a wretched neighborhood. 
They stopped at a tiny tenement, which even out- 
doors showed the radiance of cleanliness. Mrs 
Burnett’s guide did not stop to knock; she walked 
in and led her guest unceremoniously through the 
few tidy, spotless rooms till they came to a kitchen 
where a woman stood over a steaming washtub. 

“This is one of the few model homes of the 
poor,” explained the dispenser of charity; “the 
husoand earns -only seven dollars a week. His 
wife makes a few extra dollars by washing, and 
there are fiye children to bring up on such an 
income. I discovered them in the dead of winter 
when work was not to be found, nearly starving 
and frozen. This class would almost rather die 
than take charity.” Mrs Burnett says as long as 
she lives she can never forget the flush of shame 
and helpless misery which reddened the face of 
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the mistress of that humble tenement. Such an 
incident emphasizes the need of human sympathy 
and fine feeling in the woman who dispenses 
public charity. 


An actress who is always charmingly gowned is 
Eugenie Blair. Most theatrical women tell me of 
gowns brought from Paris, or bearing the trade- 
mark of some swell New York shop. Miss Blair 
has all her wardrobe made in a famous convent 


EUGENIE BLAIR 


in Washington. Before she puts on a new play 
she studies the costumes of the period-—if the play 
is historic—in the congressional library. She 
makes water color sketches from the old plates 
to be found there, and carries them to Sister 
Marianna at the convent, who is an artist to her 
finger tips. The result is simply perfection. I 
have examined Miss Blair’s gowns in her dressing 
room, and the exquisite workmanship of them, 
inside and out, belongs not to the present age of 
the sewing machine, but to the day when the 
almost forgotten art of hand stitching was in 
vogue. Miss Blair’s first nights always occur in 
Washington, where she makes her home, and an 
interesting box party on these occasions is a group 
of dark-robed nuns thoroughly appreciative of the 
new play. 


Mrs Emma P. Ewing, dean of the Chautauqua 
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cooking school, tells of one saddening experience 
when she first began housekeeping. The art of 
cooking was unknown to her and she looked for- 
ward with terror to the first visit of her mother- 
in-law, who was a famous housewife. She arrived 
and Mrs Ewing began to serve dinner. The first 
course was a fish, which she had baked in a pan. 
When she tried to lift it she was at her wits’ end. 
It stuck to the pan here, there and everywhere. 
She was ashamed to have her mother-in-law see 
the dilapidation of the fish, so she rushed out for 
a neighbor to help. At last the fish was removed 
by the aid of a carving knife, a fish slice, a spoon 
and a griddle cake turner. It was too broken to 
serve on the platter, so the young cook with tears 
in her eyes made a sauce and served it creamed. 
She determined, however, to find a better pan for 
baking fish. There was nothing of the kind in 
the stores, so she found an intelligent tinsmith to 
carry out her ideas. She had a piece of sheet-iron 
cut to fit loosely into a shallow bake pan and at 
each end of the tin she had long handles attached. 
When thoroughly greased, the fish baked on it to 
perfection, all the juice being held by the pan. It 
was child’s play to slip a thin, long knife under 
the fish when lifted from the pan and slip it whole 
on a hot platter. Mrs Ewing's fish sheet was put 
on the market afterward, and in spite of new- 
fangled improvements, it remains the best thing of 
the kind. 


An actor who had been in Joe Jefferson’s com- 
pany for many years was telling me the other 
night one of the incidents which make the great 
player beloved. They were playing a New York 
engagement for several weeks. The bill was Rip 
Van Winkle and it was staged elaborately, with 
an unusually large number of supes to rush in for 
the fun and frolic in the first act. Among them 
was a slender, middle-aged, shabbily gowned 
woman who was noticed night after night linger- 
ing in the wings after the cther supes had changed 
their clothes and left the theater. The woman 
stood always in one attitude, that of eager listen- 
ing, her eyes fixed on Mr Jefferson and her head 
bent forward, as the very deaf stand, with a 
hand behind her ear. One night Mr Jefferson 
noticed her as he made an exit and spoke to her. 
He found it almost impossible to make her un- 
derstand. Next evening when he came to the the- 
ater he had a flat parcel tied in paper under his 
arm. When he came on for the second act he 
carried in his hand one of these flat fans by which 
the deaf can hear when the edge is held between 
the teeth. He found the supe in her usual place 
in the wings. Very readily he made her under- 
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stand how to use the fan, then he brought a chair 
from somewhere on the stage, and found a place 
for his guest in a corner where she could see the 
play well. He handed her the chair with the 
same courtesy he would have shown to the wife 
of the president, and left her with a brief order 
to the property man to see the woman should 
not be disturbed. He played Rip that night to a 
packed, tremendously enthusiastic house, but the 
old comedian glanced frequently from the throng 
in front of the footlights to his audience of one 
in the wings, a woman with a radiant, eager, 
tearful face, who was hearing a play for the first 
time in her life. That is Joe Jefferson as his 
fellow-players know him! 


It is odd how some women keep the face and 
figure of girlhood. I have a friend, who is per- 
haps fifty years young. She looks at you through 
her glasses with bright brown eyes, and the pom- 
padour that rolls back from her forehead is sil- 
very gray. She tells me that last summer when 
she was “doing” the Paris exposition, she turned 
in the American building to gaze after a mag- 
nificent looking woman, who was accompanied by 
Mrs Potter Palmer. Their eyes met. The lady 
left Mrs Palmer and came straight to my friend’s 
side. 

“Aren’t you Lillian Stephens, who used to go to 
boarding school in Cherry Valley?” the lady 
asked. 

“T am; but you have the advantage of me.” 

“IT am Nannie Wickham, one of your old class- 
mates. You remember me now? I knew you in 
a moment, although it is thirty-two years since 
we said good-by to each other.” There was a 
half hour of reminiscence and hand claspings and 
tear-dimmed eyes behind the glasses. Then Mrs 
Palmer came to claim her friend, who was Mrs 
George Metcalfe of New York, one of the most 
energetic and popular of the women commission- 
ers sent to the Paris exposition. 


The guest at Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s table will 
always find beside his plate, with a meat course, 
a tiny dish filled with small, dry, red pepper 
berries from South America. The poetess will 
encourage one to use them by example. She rubs 
them to a powder between her fingers and dusts 
this over the meat. The hand ground pepper 
adds a fine, pungent flavor to a dish and makes 
it much more digestible, says Mrs Wilcox. 
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Keeding the Little Human Animal 


“ Sensible and safe” is the comment of leading physicians, 
of many years’ practice, on this article 

Let the children’s meals be regular as well as 
wholesome. See that the breakfast hour is early 
enough to have the meal eaten leisurely, without 
the rush and hurry one sees in some households 
where breakfast is gulped down in terror of hear- 
ing the school bell ring. Make the table cheery with 
bright flowers or some green growing thing in 
the center. A daintily kept table with fresh nap- 
kins, pretty dishes and everything in its place 
does more for the all-day happiness of a family 
than one imagines. If there is no maid to wait 
upon the table, and if the mother’s own hands 
prepare the meal, there need be no lack of that 
daintiness which is the foundation of the best 
manners. 

Teach the little folks to be helpful at the table, 
looking to the needs and comfort of each other 
before their own. Do not talk of their individual 
likes and dislikes. Such discussions only culti- 
vate the sort of finickiness that ought not to be- 
long to healthy childhood. Set wholesome, well- 
prepared, daintily served food before the family, 
enjoy it yourself, and the children will follow 
your example. Neyer serve a six o’clock dinner 
where there are children. Let the little folks eat 
the hearty meal of the day at noon. Have it 
ready when they troop in from school. Let the 
night meal be stipper, even if the man of the 
house has to have some special dishes prepared 
for him because he ate a light lunch down town. 

The list of healthful foods one can set before 
children is such a long one that no mother need 
worry about the everyday menu. Nearly every 
fruit, fresh and dried, makes wholesome living. 


ing 


Fruit need never be missing from a table from 
the time strawberries are in the market till they 
come again. Resolve religiously to make the first 
course of breakfast fruit, as it may be in season: 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, blueber- 
ries, currants, cherries, apricots, peaches, pears, 
plums and grapes. Through the winter months 
we have oranges, apples, winter pears, bananas, 
pineapples and grape fruit. There is scarcely a 
fruit which ripens under American skies that 
may not be found dried, and dried fruit welh 
cooked is delicious and wholesome. Prunes are 
very healthful food for growing children, dried 
apricots, plump and juicy from long stewing, are 
delicious ; all youngsters love dates, and they need 
no coaxing to eat nuts and figs. Even the homely 
dried apple may be made a very attractive dish 
when fresh fruit is expensive. I know one 
mother who prepares it by long soaking and slow 
stewing. After sweetening the sauce she adds to 
it half a cup of raisins. Her children prefer it 
with a few spoonfuls of whipped cream to any 
pudding mother makes, 

Let them eat apples raw rather than in a pie. 
Pie ought to be a rare dainty in the house where 
children are growing up. There are a score of 
more healthful methods of cooking them, as well 
as other fruits. There are shortcakes, tapioca 
with fruit, brown betty, gelatines, baked puddings, 
batter puddings, fruit canapes, baked apples, old- 
fashioned pan dowdy, rice and apples and fruit 
sherbets. ‘ 

When one comes to the question of meats, it 
is easy to draw the line by ruling out pork and 
veal; neither of these meats is digestible enough 
for children unless one excepts strips of delicate 
bacon, curled up and drained of fat by cooking 
in a hot oven. Beefsteak, lamb, venison and 
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poultry are wholesome, although every tooth 
must be cut and well grown before meat is added 
to a baby’s diet; even then, until five or six years 
have been reached, meat nourishment is best 
given in the shape of soup. Plenty of vegetables 
ought to be on the children’s menu. Whole wheat 
bread is indorsed by every physician to-day as 
the bread for children; it builds up bones, teeth 
and muscle as no fine wheat bread can do. 

It is generally allowed that tea and coffee are 
not altogether conducive to the best of health in 
grown-up people; then certainly children ought 
not to drink them. In a Canadian household 
where I used to visit, it puzzled me the first even- 
ing as to what was poured into the children’s 
teacups. They passed their cups more than once 
with a request for “content.” I discovered that 
even the big boy of fifteen drank “content,” an 
innocent tipple of hot water, cream and sugar. 

There are a few foods which come to the every- 
day table that every mother will rule out from 
the children’s menu: Twice-cooked meats, such as 
croquettes, pastry and fried food, even to the 
delectable doughnut; cookies are good enough 
to take its place. Eggs, when served on the 
children’s plates, ought to take no form ex- 
cept soft-boiled, in an omelet, poached or in a 
custard. 

One question which comes up oftener than any 
other in feeding children is that of cereals. Every 
mother feels it is her duty to make the little ones 
eat a cereal for breakfast whether they like it or 
not. The every-morning cereal palls on the appe- 
tite of grown-up folks; why should it always be 
relished by the little ones? Cereals are excellent 
in moderation. When a child pushes it fretfully 
away, let nature rebel, it means satiety; so for 
half a dozen mornings leave a cereal from the 
breakfast menu and plan that the same nourish- 
ment be given in another form, or else make the 
dish tempting. A cereal with fruit, a breakfast 
dish which grown-up people as well as children 
will enjoy, is made as follows: Use for it three- 
fourths of a cup of some good wheat preparation. 
Put it in the upper part of a double boiler with 
one teaspoon of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of cold water. This method of preparation for 
cereal, although seldom accompanying the pack- 
age, is an important thing to remember. It sepa- 
rates the wheat particles and prevents the lumpi- 
ness one so often finds in breakfast food. Nearly 
all recipes printed on cereal packages give in- 
structions for fifteen minutes’ cooking. This is 
not long enough; in half an hour the food begins 
to be ready to be eaten; one hour’s steaming will 
improve it. When the grains are separated, pour 


in two cups of boiling water and set on the stove 
for five minutes to cook, then into a double boiler 
to steam. Let it steam as long as possible, any- 
where from twenty minutes to an hour. Look 
well to the amount of water in the lower part of 
the double boiler. If there is too much water it 
will constantly be boiling over; if too little 
it will cook away before you have noticed, the 
enamel will crack and the utensil will be ruined. 
Before the cereal is ready to be taken from the 
fire, prepare half a pound of dates. Wipe off the 
stickiness with a piece of damp cheesecloth. Cut 
up on a plate with a knife and fork, taking out 
the stones and chopping into small cubes. Add 
to the cereal. Serve with cream. 

Many households get into a rut about serving 
cereals. They would not dream of setting corned 
beef and cabbage on the dinner table every day, 
yet for breakfast the same cereal appears three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. There 
is no necessity for it; better buy half a dozen 
varieties and serve them one by one. Some 
cereals are not fitted for hot weather; oatmeal 
ought never to be eaten after May, it is too heat- 
ing to the blood. Let common sense come to the 
aid of every mother in such questions as these. 


The Garden Supper 
By M. S. D. 
A fad for the little folks’ parties the past 


winter has been the “garden supper.” It charms 
the big children quite as well as the little. The 
table is laid as usual in the dining room, with a 
white cloth and a centerpiece of ferns or a little 
evergreen tree. Beside each plate is a green 
leaf of ivy or of some tree; dainty custard cups 
of oranges cut in half stand on small ferns; rosy 
apples are heaped up under the centerpiece of 
green like an orchard in summer; bonbons on 
pretty dishes are scattered about the table, and 
thinly cut slices of bread and butter lie on each 
plate. The “fruit leaves” are the feature and 
novelty of the feast. They aré delicate and sim- 
ple and made at home. This is the recipe: Three 
well-beaten eggs, four ounces of flour, four ounces 
of sugar, flavoring essence, a little salt; beat to- 
gether, and spread on a buttered tin half an inch 
thick. Bake fifteen minutes in a hot oven; let 
the pastry cool, then cut into leaves of all shapes 
with a sharp pastry cutter. A variety of leaves 
adds greatly to the fun of choosing and guessing 
“the kind of tree mine grows on!” Ice the 
leaves smoothly with a green icing made from 
some harmless coloring, such as pistache, or the 
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I Challenge Competitors on these Points: 


Will You Oblige Me in This? 


1, Absolute purity. Exclusively calves’ stock. 

2. Granulated. Measured with spoon, like sugar. 
3. Dissolves quickest—in two minutes. 

4. “Sets”’ quickest—in half an hour. 

5. Makes more jelly—two full quarts to 

6.. Clear and Sparkling—needs no 

7. Pink Color fancy dessert) in every 


Send for my 32-page book, “ Dai 
serts for Dainty People.’’ It is mailed REE, 
if you send me the name of your grocer, 
you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. 
Send me 5c for book and full — sample. 
Send me 15c for full a packet and 


2 for 25. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 


I shall be glad to answer any question relative to the use “ Gelatine. 


CHAS, B. KNOX, 40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N, Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housekrerine. 
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old-fashioned green of spinach leaves boiled and 
strained. Let them dry slowly in a cool oven, 
and the little supper will be a picture of the 
woods. 

For very little folk, get animal crackers, of 
which children are so fond, ice them with choco- 
late, making “little brown bears,” “chestnut 
horses” and “red-brown cows;” even “piggies” 
were pronounced “jes’ a truiy color” by a tiny 
miss the other day at a “society tea,” in honor 
of her third birthday. Each child vies with the 
other for a new leaf or a new idea for the next 
“garden supper.” 


Some Cute Egg Toys 
By M. E. Moran 


No child’s basket or nest is complete without 
a “Klondike” egg. Blow a goose egg, gild the 
shell and letter across one side “Klondike.” The 
egg is filled with gilded or bright yellow candy 
pellets and a piece of gold paper is pasted over 
the opening. Amusing little rocking or floating 
toys may also be made from eggshells. Place 
the eggs upright on the round end and pour in 
melted sealing wax, then melt- 
ed lead, taking care to hit the 
center of the egg or the balance 
will not be obtained. Humpty 
Dumpty is droll. Paint his 
face and hair and make him a 
pointed white paper cap with 
turn-up red brim to paste over 
his cracked head. Then paint 
a short white jacket and baggy 
trousers on the egg. Collar 
and pockets are red, as are also 
his slippers. Master Humpty’s 
hands are thrust into his 
pockets. 

Pierrot and Pierrette are a quaint little couple, 
and will prove the most fascinating of toys. Both 
are dressed in white crepe paper. Pierrot’s ruff 
is very full, and little lozenges of red paper should 
be pasted down the front of his jacket and on his 
sleeves. His skull cap is red. Pierrette has frilly 
skirts, a ruff and peaked cap. These little figures 
would give a very attractive touch to a white 
enameled candy box. The rabbit or Easter hare 
must not be forgotten. The egg is very easily 
transformed into this little animal by the addition 
of a pair of paper ears. Bunny may either sit 
upright on his hind legs, or lie crouched on the 
ground. An owl is also amusing. After paint- 
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ing the egg like the breast of the bird, add a paper 
beak and a pair of wings. 

The torpedo boat that floats is sure to please 
the patriotic small boy. Make a hole in the mid- 


PIERROT AND PIERRETTE 


dle of the side of the egg and pour in sealing wax 
and lead. Paint a row of portholes around the 
egg and glue on a bow and stern cut from a cigar 
box. The smokestack is made of black card- 
board, and the railing of wooden toothpicks glued 
in a circle of cardboard, which slips over the 
smokestack and is kept in place with a touch of 
glue. A union jack and ensign fly from tooth- 
picks. If a needle is put i2o the bow, the boat 
can be drawn through the water by a magnet— 
a whole fleet of boats can be thus made and 
maneuvered. 

A more peaceable toy is the duck. Weight the 
shell and paint to represent a duck. Cut head 
and tail of pasteboard, and after gluing firmly in 
the shell paint in colors. For the little girl’s doll 
house is an eggshell cradle. If the maker is 
skillful it can be cut in one piece from the egg. 
Pasteboard or wooden rockers are glued on and 
the cradle fitted with mattress, pillow and silken 
spread. The outside of the cradle is decorated 
fancifully with lace and gold paint. It is needless 
to add that a small doll clad in its “nightie” 
should repose beneath the covers. 
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-~ How much is it worth 
to you to cut wash-day 
down to half ? 


Your 


grocer 


returns 


your money if you don’t 
say Fels-Naptha 
that. 


It does more. 

There is no suds- 
steam or wash-smell in 
the house. How much 
is that worth? 

The clothes wear 
twice as long. How 
much is that worth ? 

The mending is half. 
How much is - that 


worth? 


Are we wrong in 
saying Fels-Naptha is 
worth a dollar a week ? 
that is, if you care for 
the smell of the wash 
and the wear on the 
clothes. 

Some don’t; onthe 
other hand, some care 
more than a dollar a 
week. Some care ten 
dollars a week. 


does 


Costs no more and 
is worth $1 more than 
the soap you are used 
to, $1 a week more. 

Your grocer wants it 
as much as you do— 
he may not. havefound 
out that he wants it. 

It isentitled toallthe 
family-soap business. 


We shall have pleasure in sending you a primer on it, with a small sample. — 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 
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HOSTESS 


The Informal Luncheon 


III—By ANNE WARNER 


Experience has taught me that seven courses 
are all-sufficient for an affair of this kind, the 
first being on the table when luncheon is an- 
nounced. After the hostess takes her place at 
the head of the table she is practically helpless 
and must sit serene, “though china fall,” while 
things go as they have been started, well or ill. 
Of course there are difficulties to overcome and 
mistakes to correct; that is part of the game. 
Truth compels me to admit that, after the 
guests have departed and “silence, like a poultice 
comes, to heal the blows of sound,” sometimes 
one’s mind is inclined to dwell unpleasantly on 
the one thing that ought to have been different; 
oftener, however, with aching limbs, but a glow 
of satisfaction not equaled by the consolations of 
religion, one resolves to try it once more. 

As the spring advanced I thought it an appro- 
priate season to entertain my younger friends of 
“sweet and tweaty” and decided on a pink lunch- 
eon, with arbutus for decoration. The posies 
were arranged in the middle of the table, in seven 
flaring finger-bowls placed in a cluster, and in a 
set of old-fashionec, shallow glass wreath-molds 
surrounding these; the result being an oval, low, 
shapely mass of bloom and color, entirely con- 
cealing the receptacles. The upper shelf of the 
sideboard was banked in the same fashion. One 
perfect spray was put in each visible finger-bowl, 
dear brown stems and all. .The mahogany table 
was bare, excepting for an exquisite linen center- 
piece and tke plate doilies, decorated with em- 
broidery in soft greens. 

This menu did double duty, but after many 
tribulations in procuring the mayflower, I was 
quite satisfied to decorate with apple blossoms 
the second time. Used in quantities, both on the 
table and about the room, they were very effec- 
tive. 

Pink makes a most attractive table, harmonizes 
with other things anc is easily carried out at all 
times of the year. Care should be taken that the 
materials in the menu be chosen so that the ef- 
fect will not be spoiled by too deep coloring. The 
combination given was tried and found good: 


Bouillon Radishes Parmesan cheese 
Salmon timbales Dressed cabbage 
Whole wheat sandwiches 
Shrimps, Newburg style Celery hearts 
Finger rolls 
Salpicon of fruit 
Snowball croquettes Bechamel sauce 
Rolls Guava jelly Olives 
Jewel salad Toasted chips 


Mayonnaise 
Peach bomb 
Rose and mint leaves 
Choca 


Watermelon cake 
Magic cherries 


Guests were always enthusiastic over “my” 
bouillon. I must tell you a secret: without ex- 
ception, I use a certain brand which comes in 
cans. Why shouldn’t one speak well of an ar- 
ticle which for years has bolstered up one’s rep- 
utation as a good cook? To be sure, I “doctor” 
it a bit with sherry, or lemon juice, or a drop of 
kitchen bouquet, and take it out of the can some 
hours before serving. Heat the soup and pass 
grated cheese with it, in the English fashion; or, 
if you prefer, serve cheese straws instead. 


Salmon Timbales 


Cook together to a paste half a cupful stale 
breadcrumbs, grated fine, and same of milk; add 
one can salmon, freed from skin and bones and 
rubbed fine with a silver fork, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of paprika, one teaspoonful salt, a few 
drops onion juice and one-third cupful thick 
cream. Beat the ingredients together and fold in 
the whites of three eggs, whipped until dry. Line 
with paper the bottom of small oblong molds; 
butter them generously. Decorate the bottom of 
each mold with a ring cut from the white of a 
hard-boiled egg and fill with capers “the place 
where the yolk ought to be.” Fill two-thirds of 
each mold with the mixture, set on a trivet in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven 
till the center is firm. Turn onto a hot platter 
and serve at once. Moisten with a little melted 
butter and lemon juice. 


Dressed Cabbage 


Select a shapely one, rather flat than high. Cut 
a thin slice from the bottom, that it may stand 
firmly, and remove the discolored outside leaves. 
Hollow out the inside, leaving a shell about an 
inch thick. Shred enough cabbage to heap this 
improvised dish and pour over its contents the 
following dressing when it is cold: 

Boil half a cupful of vinegar and water with 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful each 
of mustard and salt and a little pepper. Pour this 
into a quarter of a cupful of butter which has 
been rubbed to a cream with one teaspoonful of 
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NESTLE’S FOOD, because of its wonderful digestive and 
nourishing qualities, succeeds where all other foods fail. 


It is so easily assimilated that it may be used from the time 
of the baby’s birth, and once used it guarantees the baby’s health 
and strength. 


NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes always and NESTLE babies enjoy 
perfect health. 


We will send a sample of this nourishing food, containing 
enough for several meals, and our book for mothers, free on request. 


Our book for mothers says a little about NESTLE’S FOOD, 
but a great deal about the care of babies and young children. 


. HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., New York, 


write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKkEEprya. 
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flour. Cook five minutes and pour over one 
beaten egg yolk. ; 

Place the cabbage on a fringed napkin on a 
round plate and encircle the base with parsley; 
garnish the upper edge of the shell with a ring 
of small, fancy shapes cut. from thinly. ‘sliced 
boiled beets. Serve very cold. ~ - 


This dish is as appetizing as it is pretty and 
lends itself readily to other garnishings. - For 
yellow, the ring may be of young carrots cut in 
slices, with a few tiny whole ones pointing up- 
ward from the center of the cold slaw, while the 
plate garnish may be of blossoming cowslips, or 
even a few of the first dandelions of the -season, 
mixed with parsley; or the shell may. be made 
of a red: cabbage and the filling be of -white. 


Shrimps, Newburg Style 


These are prepared in the chafing-dish. Use 
the shrimps which come in glass. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter, add the contents of two jars 
of shrimps, which have been drained and wiped 
dry, season with a teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of cayenne, one tablespoonful of brandy and two 
of sherry; cover and cook slowly five minutes. 
In the meantime, beat the yolks of four eggs thor- 
oughly and add one cupful of cream to them. 
Pour over the shrimps, stir a few moments till 
creamy and serve immediately, with the celery 
and homemade finger rolls. : 


Salpicon of Fruit 


This was served in glass punch or custard 
cups. In the bottom of each put a slice of orange, 
on this lay one-half of a fine white peach (if 
brandied, all the better) ; the top layer should be 
of Maraschino cherries and the cups filled two- 
thirds full of a mixture of liquid from the cher- 
ries and a small quantity of orange juice; if this 
is not sufficient add a little strained liquor from 
the can of peaches. Set the cups, covered, in a 
shallow pan of cracked ice and a sprinkling of 
salt, till needed. Wipe the outside of each cup 
and take to table, either on saucers to match, 
or on dainty plates, with a bunch of arbutus on 
the side of each as an accessory. Clusters of 
mixed wild flowers were used in like manner on 
apple-blossom day. 


If the purse for the culinary department is long 
enough, broiled spring chickens make an ideal 
course here. To be sure, they taste rather “eggy” 
to one with a tender conscience and make her (I 
am sure of my gender) wish she could have good 
things to satisfy her “depraved” appetite, without 
the necessary destruction of life. But who ever 
tasted a fad which had a flavor equal to that of 
the infant fowl, or of prime beefsteak ! 


Still adhering to my determination to utilize. 


materials in ordinary market, not too expensive 
and those easily obtained by a little forethought, 
I roused the curiosity and appeased the hunger 
of my “buds” with 


‘dip_in crumbs, egg and crumbs again. 


tiny ladle. 
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Snowball Croquettes 


Prepare chicken croquettes in the usual way, 
but with the white meat only, remembering that 


‘this will absorb more sauce in mixing than when 


the whole fowl is used: Form into round balls, 
Stick all 
over them, every quarter-inch or so, pieces of 
Cox’s gelatine as it comes from the box. It is 
necessary to specify this particular kind, as each 
bit has small prongs at both ends, which hold the 
inserted end in the croquette, when the expos«d 
portion pops into “airy nothing,” in contact wiih 
deep, smoking fat. You can vary these croquettes 
farther by rolling in the center of each one an 
oyster, parboiled and dried, a slice of truffle or a 


“piece of sweetbread which has been cooked and 


seasoned. 

Make a white sauce of three-quarters of a 
cupful of cream and the same of water in 
which the fowl was cooked. Season to taste 
with salt, cayenne, celery salt and onion juice, 
and thicken in the usual way. Add, in this case. 
just a touch of damask-rose color paste. 


An expeditious and pretty way to serve this 
course consists in laying the croquettes lightly on 
a bed of cresses in the form of a border, using 
a round platter, preferably. In the mile set a 
round silver dish, containing the pink sauce and 
A folded napkin under this will keep 
it from slipping about. Radisk:s “go well” with 
this luncheon, if scraped pink. Get the dainty 
crescent olives and fringe the celery; perfect both 
by mixing with smal! lumps of ice and arranging 
on cut glass dishes. Buy guava jelly in glasses; 
not the India-rubber rarity so dear to our child- 
hood’s days, which still corses in wooden boxes. 
I own yet to a sneaking fondness for the flavor 
of wood, such is the glamour of youth! 


Jewel Salad 


Make enough strong lemon jelly to fill ten of 
the smallest-sized egg cups, coloring it a delicate 
pink. Some brands of gelatine include a small 
envelope of this color in each package, which 
gives a very desirable tint. Blend together three 
Neufchatel cheeses and a little cream (the “much- 
ness” depends on the thickness), a speck each of 
cayenne, soda and salt. Make into sixteen or 
eighteen small balls and press+halves of English 
walnut meats on opposite sides of each ball. 

To serve: Unmold the jellies on a flat salad 
dish, forming a triangle with four jellies on a 
side. Leave a little space between them. Around 
them make nests of crisp, bleached lettuce leaves. 
each to hold two of the cheese balls and a turned 
olive. A few extra nut meats can fill any “aching 
void” that appears. Mix a French dressing with 
due respect to the old Spanish recipe, “‘a spend- 
thrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a wise man 
for salt and a madcap to stir them well together.” 
Pour this over the lettuce and cheese only and 
set in the ice-box for some hours. Just before 
sending to table add to the nest a spoonful of 
mayonnaise and pass more, in a double-handled 
rare Belleek cup, if you have one. The fairy- 
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No Penalty to Pay i 


Hot biscuits, rich cakes and pastry can be eaten with 
genuine relish and uo fear of digestive disorders when 
they contain 


BEST BAKING POWDER 


It is absolutely pure and unsurpassed in quality. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 


OE OE CE HE BE HE BE BEDE HEME DEBE CES 
INCORPORATED 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Percentage 


1889 1899 Gains of Gains. 
Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405 ,954.03 $2,492,723.15 . 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents.... 505,125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94.25 


$2,418, 356.78 $5,387,143.57 $2,968,786.79 122.76 

$10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 

123,980,438.003 67,659, 935.00 120.13 

1,984,822.63 1,127,480.62 131.51 
Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its pelicy holders 


In Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732.00 Dividends, $8,879,224.61 
Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
For information concerning Policy Contracts, address HOME OFFICE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPrne. 
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like crackers, called Saratoga chips, should be 
toasted, not browned in the oven. 


Peach Bomb 


At your convenience early in the morning make 
the following peach ice cream: Scald one pint 
of cream and one and one-half cups granulated 
sugar till the mixture looks blue and thin. Take 
from the fire and add one pint of uncooked 
cream. When cool add the juice from a pint can 
of white or pink peaches, one teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and one-half teaspoonful of peach extract; 
freeze. When nearly frozen add the peach pulp, 
mix in thoroughly and pack till you are ready to 
mold it. Any simple form will do for this, a 
melon mold is very good. I used a common tin 
pail; have it as cold as possible and line it with 
the ice cream, leaving a cavity in the middle. Fill 
this with a vanilla mousse, made of one pint of 
cream, whipped very stiff, four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, a few drops of vanilla and the 
same of orange extract. Put on the cover, bury 
in ice and salt and leave to ripen for three hours. 
If you find the outside is not deep enough in 
color, a suspicion of the damask-rose color paste 
will improve it. 


Watermelon Cake (Mrs Lincoln) 


Follow the recipes for gold and silver cakes, 
but use red sugar in the former, with one cupful 
of raisins, seeded, quartered and rolled in flour. 
Put the pink cake at the bottom and the white 
at the top of a large round pan. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Green frosting is quite fit on the cake, and, 
made by this rule, is very nutty in flavor and per- 
fectly harmless: Yolk of one egg, two teaspoon- 
fuls of saffron, made into a strong tea, and a 
small quantity of pure indigo. Add a little of 
the tea, after it is cool, to the beaten yolk, stir 
in enough sugar to spread and add powdered 
indigo gradually till it is the tint you desire the 
“rind” to be. Decorations of blossoms, papers 
or candles on occasion are almost necessary, as 
the loaf looks very dull until it is cut. Of course 
I wreathed mine in arbutus and apple blossoms, 
respectively, tying the stems together for the sake 
of neatness in serving. 


Choca 


Heat one teacupful of milk, the same of water 
and four tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar; add 
four tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, which 
has been thoroughly dissolved (over heat) in a 
little water, and boil up all together. Cover and 
remove to back of range. After five minutes add 
one big cupful of very strong coffee. Pour the 
mixture over the beaten yolk of one egg, add a 
tiny pinch of salt and five drops of vanilla, and 
serve hot in a chocolate pot, over which the host- 
ess presides. Let her finish each cup with a dip 
from a pretty pink bowl of cream, whipped to 
a consistency that will make the cream spoon 
stand up in amazement. 

The cherries are prepared by simply filling large 
candied cherries with pits made of small filbert 
kernels. Shake a few at a time in powdered 
sugar, to do away with any unpleasant stickiness, 
before putting on the table in individual dishes, 
or in one bon dish, as fancy dictates. 
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A Suggestion 


By B. P. 


Allow me to suggest the formation of a short- 
named society, “The Housekeepers’ Anti-Maca- 
roon, Kiss and Ladyfinger League”; its object 
being to recreate and revive the present vitiated 
taste to an appreciative appetite for wholesome, 
toothsome, homemade cake. All persons to be 
eligible who are sick of the sight of the baker's 
ladyfinger and her two inevitable companions—of 
the. unnamable little shapes spread with an un- 
known acid inside and a nauseating gum outside; 
of the poisonous, ring-streaked and silver-spotted 
hearts and rounds, which one would fain drop 
politely into the convenient folds of her chiffon 
front, for her stomach’s sake ;—and of all other 
poor substitutes for the real thing. In the “good 
old times” (before baking powder), fine cake- 
making was always a rising question, and shall 
the new woman willingly drop to macaroons with- 
out a struggle to regain the lost art? What a 
fall from the spirit which sustained lone women 
to sit through the long night with but a tallow 
dip and a batch of “riz” cake for company, when 
her descendants calmly eat dry ladyfingers year 
in and year out, without a protest! ’Lection cake 
and alum gingerbread that would keep a year 
(safely hidden), this was the diet which nerved 
our sturdy forefathers to fight, bleed and die for 
their country, and how can we reasonably ex- 
pect to rear heroes, fed on kisses, cocoanut 
sprinkled! Who will throw her influence on the 
right side of this devouring question and join 
the H. A. M., K. and L. F. L.? 


For Decoration 


Get at the florist’s a wide wreath-frame that will 
fit over the edge of your lemonade or punch 
bowl. Fill in around the edges with a delicate 
fern. When grapevines are bare, cover the body 
of the frame with glossy green galax leaves, using 
partly the beautiful, rich crimson ones for va- 
riety. Upon this foundation place clusters of 
different colored grapes, letting them hang over 
the outer edge. A more appropriate and lovely 
decoration for this use could scarcely be invented, 
and the cost is next to nothing. 


One of the most convenient utensils for use 
about a sink is a toy dustpan. With a sink brush 
and the little dustpan the sink can be quickly and 
easily cleaned.—L. P. 
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WANTS ) 


NOWN BY ITS 
SUPERIORITY AS TO 
PURITY DELICIOUSNESS 
OF FLAVOR «me « 
Sold by all FIRST CLASS™GUROCERS: 


FROM COAST 
To COAST 


he 
best quality 
sateen; fully 
gored; boned 
throughout 
with covered 


suppl ou, we 
wi order- 
ing give bust and 
waist measures. 


Jackson 
Corset Co., 
SoleMfrs. Jackson, Mich. 


“All of the Wheat that’s tit to eal” 
}Bread made from 


UA 
Franklin 
A FINE FLOUR OF 


of Wheat, 


adulterated with bran and “middlings,” t 
called a “whole wheat flour,” and many mixtures of 
this sort are sold as such, but they are not fit food 
forthe human stomach. The woody outer hull of 
u re not only indigestible but irritate 
delicate lining of the stomach and bowels. ” 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 


by an exclusive patented process, retains eve r- 
tion of the wheat except this outer wooay” shell. 

It is of as fine and velvety a texture as any 
white flour and more than twice as nourishing, re- 
taining all of the rich, nut-like flavor of the hard 
wheat kernel. 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 


is sold by Grocers generally in original es 
frome 1-8 Ibs. to full barrels tle. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 
Lockport. N. Y. 


1901 


Quarter Century Edition 
A New Book of Over 200 Pages. 


Every description has been re-written from 
latest notes taken at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARIS—the largest trial grounds in America. 
New directions for culture, new leaflets, new 
novelties of unusual merit in both vegetables 
and flowers. New colored plates, the quarter- 
century’s record of progress and other new feat- 
ures, Altogether it is the largest,most complete and 


Best Seed Catalogue 


Too expensive for free distribution (except to our 

customers of 1900) it will be mailed to any address 

for ten cents (silver or stamps), which is less 

than cost per copy to publish. Mention Goop 

HOUSEKEKPING, send ten cents, and with the 
reat catalogue we shall send you a 15Sc pkt. of 
uther Burbank’s Unique Floral Novelty. 


ta@rShould you object to paying ten cents fora 
seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar) 
then send your address on a postal card fora 
free copy of Seed Sense for 1901. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexrzrinc. 
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The sensible housewife of to-day waits for 
weather when the furnace can be dumped before 
she begins cleaning house. She has to bear pa- 
tiently with cold weather if it lingers till the end 
of April. She realizes that unless fires are out 
all her labor would be undone by the daily fall of 
fine, white dust that settles everywhere after the 
shaking of the furnace. While she waits for tue 
weather to moderate she can begin work in the 
attic, which is a prelude to housecleaning. If 
winter wear can be exchanged for thinner spring 
clothing, there are a hundred and one jobs to be 
done under the roof. The cedar chests have to be 
prepared for the care of winter furs. Piece bags 
need looking over. Heavy quilts and blankets 
can make an early visit to the laundry and be 
packed out of the way. Worn-out clothes have 
to be looked over, the best of them given away 
where they can still be of some avail, and others 
cut up. Dusters, scrub cloths, window cloths and 
holders have to be renewed spring and fall, and 
from the worn-out clothing a bag of useful pieces 
is generally possible. 

The gowns that can be made over for the chil- 
dren can be ripped, sponged, pressed and pit 
away. Nothing brings more dirt into a house 
than ripping old clothes and making new ones, 
and the careful housewife will plan for the spring 
sewing to be finished before housecleaning begins. 
The attic may be finished before the furnace. fire 
goes out. If it is too cool to work there, heat 
by a small oil stove. Do all the packing first. 
Shut boxes and trunks so no dust can intrude. 


Dust old books or magazines that may be piled 
away, clean windows, launder cotton bags in 
which gowns, cloaks or overcoats are hung away. 
Do not be afraid to burn up trash. It is astonish- 
ing how rubbish will. accumulate during 
months. 

If decrepit old furniture has-been: making a 
hospital of the attic, turn it over to a carpenter or 
upholsterer, to be returned when housecleaning is 
done ; if he pronounces its life.of usefulness ended, 
smash it up into kindling. Don’t let the attic grow 
into a trackless wilderness, like some I have sven 
before the rummage sale fever began. 

When everything is clean and in order, scrub 
the floor. The average attic floor, which has not 
been cleaned for six months, will rejoice at iwo 
scrubbings. Then, if you please, if it has not been 
done already, givé it-two coats of paint, brown, 
gray, slate or dull red. You have no idea of 
how much easier the cleaning of the top flat will 
be in the fall with a painted floor. 

When the attic is finished, if the fires are not 
out, take down curtains and sash curtains all. over 
the house. Put them in the wash. Two days at 
least will be required for. this work, and the snowy, 
crisp muslim may be Jaid out on the clean attic 
floor ready to av-ait the finishing touches of house- 
cleaning. 

Never tear up more-than one room at a time. 
The spare chamber is the best room to commence 
work on. If-carpets were taken up in the fall it 
is not necessary to pull thénr up again all over the 
house unless those in the hall; living room and on 
the stairs have accumulated much dust. Do not 
attempt any back-breaking work, stich as carpet- 
beating. In every city, even in villages, there are 
carpet cleaners who do their work so cheaply and 
so thoroughly that it does not pay to attempt the 
job at home; this has been relegated to the era of 
candle-dipping and soap-boiling. If your house © 
has polished floors and. rugs, let every rug have 
a thorough cleaning. When one room is ready, 
take all the furniture out. Take the mattress, 
pillows and all heavy draperies outdoors to a 
piazza or on the grass. Give them a perfect whisk- 
ing, twelve hours of fresh air,.and if possible, sun- 
shine. Take pictures from the walls, dust and 
polish the glass. Clean the closet first, putting all 
the clothes to air. Sweep the walls down, wash 
the shelves and floor and leave the door and win- 
dows open to dry it as soon as possible. Brush 
the dust from the walls, the ceiling, doors, win- 
dows and moldings. Use a clean piece of flannel 
tacked about a broom and make your stroke a 
downward one on the walls. While the dust is 
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WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 
ORANGE. MASS. | 


The purest Gelatine on the market, one 
that is always reliable, quickly prepaved, re- 
yuires no measuring and dissolves instantly in 
boiling water or milk. 


This is an age of conveniences and MINUTE 
GELATINE can be prepared into numberless 
cGainty desserts ina few minutes. If you try 
one package we are certain you will never 
use any other kind. 


Your grocer has it or wil! get it. If not, 
send us 13 cents, and we will send you full 
2-quart package and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA. 


“THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting. 


4 


Pat. Jan.18, 1898. 


WINTER USE. 


BECAUSE: You need perfectly broiled Steaks, Chops, 
Fish, ete., more in winter than in summer. 
BECAUSE: You need to save time, being busier. On 
ironing day set the broiler over a hole in the back 
of the range. 
BECAUSE: It heats water in 3 minutes, when there is 
no other fire in the house. 
Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
without any possibility of repair. 
ndorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 
practical housekeepers everywhere. Sells on sight. 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
or send for circular and price list. 


=> “WE THE BUTTON 
THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
3 HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 
No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 
LOOK For the Name 3a 


on Every Loop 
GEORGE Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 
Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Copyright by 
Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother and Child, 


Not Cheapest, Absolutely superior toany 


Safety Pin on the market 


But Best. in quality of material and 


perfectionof manufacture. 


Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort 
for pinning skirt at the back. 

Made in nine sizes, from \ inch to 4¥, inches, 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON 
PINS, assorted sizés. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovsexrerina 
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settling wash the windows and paint. If there is 
a fireplace in the room, remove all the brass and 
steel belonging to it before the room is swept. 
Wash the fireplace and carry the andirons and 
fireplace furnishings to the kitchen to polish. Lift 
the registers and wipe out the hot air pipe, brush 
all the dust from the registers, wipe with a wet 
cloth and replace them. 

Upholstered furniture requires thorough brush- 
ing and wiping with an old silk duster. Wood- 
work ought to be carefully scanned in a strong 
light. Search for stains, remove them and polish. 
Last of all, wash the floor. Let it dry perfectly 
before the carpet is laid. Put the furniture back 
and set the room in order. Leave everything 
finished except putting up the curtains. It is eas- 
ier to do this finishing job at once all over the 
house. 


KNOWING HOW, AND DOING IT 


If you find scratches on the woodwork made by 
matches, rub quickly with a slice of lemon, then 
with whiting, and last of all with a cloth wrung 
out of soapy water. Guard against these defects 
in the future by tacking by the gas fixture in each 
room a fresh, large square of sandpaper. 

Plaster of paris, putty and pieces of wall paper 
to match every room in the house are ‘must 
haves” in housecleaning time. Search out every 
broken morsel in the walls, fill in the holes with 
plaster of paris, spread finely with a palette knife, 
then match the bit of paper to cover it perfectly. 
The putty fills the same use in woodwork or fur- 
niture, and if the hole is diminutive, a touch of 
varnish or oil paint will conceal all damage. 

For soiled spots in wall paper, try rubbing with 
dry corn meal or stale bread. Grease spots may 
be taken out by putting a sheet of thick blotting 
paper over the stain and rubbing the blotter with 
a hot iron. 

If a mark has made by the dripping from the 
water faucet in a marble washbowl, scrub it off 
with pulverized chalk moistened with ammonia. 

Do not lay a carpet without a lining under it, 
even if it is nothing but newspaper. It wears 
twice as well as if laid over a bare floor. 

When you mop the floors add to each pail of 
warm water two tablespoons of carbolic acid. It 
leaves the wood in a sweet and healthy condition. 

Sew strips of stiff buckram along the edges of 
rugs which have a tendency to curl up. 

Keep a small square of carpet to carry about 
while cleaning to set a pail of water on. The pre- 
caution will save blemishes on polished floors or 
carpets. 

Crude petroleum, well rubbed in, is as simple 
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and good a polisher as one can find for floors 
which have been oiled, varnished or painted. 

Sometimes the woodwork in a piece of furniture 
which has stood in the sunshine or heat of a reg- 
ister, looks dry, faded and full of fine lines. Rub 
into it pure boiled linseed oil. Several cilings 
with hard rubbing may be required to bring back 
the color and pclish. 

If you find grease spots on matting, make a thin 
paste with fuller’s earth and cold water. Spread 
this quickly over the spots, cover with a saucer or 
something which will keep the paste undisturbed. 
In two or three days, sweep off the dry earth and 
you will find that every spot has disappeared. 

Before the winter bedding is put away, see that 
it is aired, shaken, brushed and laundered, if nec- 
essary, with every rip sewed up, every break 
mended and every grease spot removed. 


Furniture Polish 
By Heten M. Hunt 


A good polish for brass, nickel plate and pewter 
can be procured of a druggist under the name of 
tripoli. It is an exceedingly fine powder made 
from small shells and is sold for a few cents per 
pound. Moistened with sweet oil it is used like 
whiting upon silver. With these two simple ma- 
terials, whiting and tripoli, on hand, the house- 
keeper will have no necessity for special prepara- 
tions. Tripoli is the best cleansing material for 
brass bedsteads, andirons and fireplace fittings, 
as well as for exposed plumbing, and for bronzes. 
To polish fine carved wood and cabinet work, mix 
one-half pint linseed oil, half pint of ale and the 
beaten white of an egg with one ounce of alcohol 
and the same quantity of ammonia. Shake well, 
apply a little at a time with a soft piece of old 
linen, and then polish with old silk. If well corked 
the mixture can be kept an indefinite period. 


Stories so replete with childish fancy as to in- 
terest children of all ages, and yet enveloped with 
a “moral” that will unconsciously teach beautiful 
truths, are always in demand by teacher and 


parent. Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay, con- 
tains seventeen tales that just answer this need. 
For instance. How the Home was Built, full of 
child life and activity, is so planned and worded 
as to teach the priceless blessing of a happy home. 
Another, Dust Under the Rug, peopled with 
dwarfs and fairies, impresses one with the value 
of listening to the voice of conscience. Every 
tale is charmingly illustrated by Sarah Noble- 
Ives. Published by the Milton Bradley company 
of Springfield, Mass, at $1. 
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Little round biscuit—so 
thin you can almost see 
through them—unequaled 
in taste and flavor, unrival- 
ed in their goodness. * 

A touch of salt gives a 
piquant flavor and they’re 
baked to the turn of per- 
fection. 


Put up in a wra Tresem- 
bling green alte. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


a4 is the best policy.” 
Nobody contradicts it. Your 


dealer can get lamp-chimneys that 
almost never break from heat, or 
those that break continually. Which 
does he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and “ pearl 
glass” are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some 


accident happens to them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their proper 
chimneys. With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOP Looking for paper and string and send your linen to 
the laundry in the Handy Laundry Bag. Made of 
strong canvas in brown, red, blue or white, with 
brass or aluminum name plate, attached to strap and buckle. 
Collarand Cuff Bag, 4x8x20 inches, 60c; Laundry Bag, 
6x10x27 inches, $1.00; Both, e 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. N, Rochester, N.Y. 


any climate. Are 


The Maximum of Excellence. 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, 


By A RARE TREAT 
@ Diamond Condensed Soups 


The best soups made anywhere by anybody. They are not canned soups 

ensed to solid form, put up in smail paper cartons, 
each making one quart of pureé or two quarts of thin soup as delicious and wholesome 
as may be made by a skilled cook from the best fresh materials. Keep potty in 

mighty nutritious and will not distress the most delicate sto:nach. | 

No Tin To Fear, No Water To Pay For, No Trouble To a Made in these varieties: Cream of 

Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Ve 

them*he can get them for you or a Free Sample will be sent for a two-cent stamp and his address. 


DIAMOND SOUP GOMPANY, 


or soup stock, but ure pure soups con 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovuse)czerPinc. 
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The Minimum of Cost. 
— Sol: Sales Agents, CHICAGO. 
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Plants for Indoor Decoration 


By Pror S. T. MayNarpD 
GROUP TWO 


The abutilon, in its many varieties, makes very 
good house plants, and may be grown readily 
from seed or cuttings. It requires frequent pinch- 
ing to make it stocky and branching. 

The asparagus, of which there are three beau- 
tiful species, gives us one drooping basket plant, 
A. sprengerus, and two climbers, A. tenuissimus 
and A. plumosus. The first only will be dis- 
cussed under this heading. It is one of the most 
beautiful drooping basket plants, and is readily 
grown from seed. As it becomes pot-bound, it 
should be repotted, and in time will make a very 
large specimen, rivaling some of the large plants 
of the Boston fern, though its leaves are much 
finer and the plant is more drooping. 

Dutch bulbs were discussed in the first arti- 
cle, and if the directions given have been fol- 
lowed, most of them are now in condition to bring 
to the light, and nothing can be more beauti- 
ful and no flowers last longer, if kept in a rather 
cool room.after the blossoms open. 

Cactuses—These “fountains of the desert,” as 
they are often called, are especially adapted to the 
warm, dry atmosphere of our living rooms. They 
must be allowed a long season of rest, when lit- 
tle water should be given, but when growing, 
they need an abundant supply. They may be rest- 
ed during the summer. in the open air, in a 
dry place, the pots plunged in dry scil, where 
they will get very little drip; or by laying the pots 
on one side. Or they may be rested during the 
winter, in a warm, dry cellar, and be allowed to 
grow on the veranda or in the open ground, 
during the summer. Too much watering while 
they are at rest is sure to cause the roots to 
decay. 

Cyclamens are beautiful window plants, and 
best grown from seeds, and started ten to twelve 
months before they are wanted in bloom. This 
is a long time to wait for plants to bloom, but 
they may be grown during the summer, the pots 
plunged in a slightly shaded place, in rich soil, 
and be taken into the house the last of August. 
They may also be started in the fall from dor- 
mant bulbs, when we get blooms much sooner 
than from seed, but the blooms are not generally 
so long or abundant. 

Rubber trees make ideal decorative plants, as 

(The first article in this series on Window Gardening. 
in the issue of November, 1900, dealt with the choice of 

. house. plants and: their care; the second, in the Decem- 
ber number, with Insect Foes; the third, in the Janu- 
ary number, was introductory to the groups of desirable 


plants; that of February gave the first group. The third 
group will appear in the April role oR 
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the leaves are large and showy. They stand the 
dry air of the sitting room and are not easily 
broken. In the summer, they are easily cared 
for, and much improved if the pot is plunged in 
rather moist soil, and then taken in just befor: 
the first heavy frost. If in a very small pot a: 
the beginning of the season, they had better be 
repotted before being plunged, when they will be 
ready to take into the house without repotting. 
They tend to grow only at the top, and make 
but few lateral branches, which habit may be 
overcome by cutting back to the desired hight be- 
fore plunging, when branches will be formed dur 
ing the summer. While in the house, any branch 
that tends to outgrow the others and thus to 
make an unsymmetrical form, should be pinche: 
as soon as it is discovered that it is growing too 
fast. 

Ferns—Many species of ferns succeed in our 
living rooms, if given an abundance of water 
and not kept at the same temperature night and 
day. They are very sensitive to dryness, and the 
pots should stand in saucers in which water 
stands a greater part of the time. This water, 
by evaporating, will serve to make the atmosphere 
more moist and more healthful to both our plants 
and ourselves. Among some of the best ferns 
for house culture are the Boston, or sword, fern, 
which will grow under favorable circumstances 
to very large and beautiful specimens; the trem- 
bling Pteris (P. tremula), also P. serrulata, P. 
cretica, P. c. albo-lineata, etc. If the atmosphere is 
cool and not too dry, maidenhair ferns Adiantui 
formosum, A. pubescens, A. cuneatum, and one 
or two others mav succeed. In cases covered 
with glass, nearl. ferns and lycopodiums do 
well and make very veautiful ornaments. 

Geraniums are among the most common and 
satisfactory house pants. They are easily prop- 
agated from cuttings, ‘which insures the perpet- 
uation. of any desired variety, but many very 
beautiful varieties are produced in almost every 
lot, grown from seed. They need pinching and 
turning to make them grow branching and sym- 
metrical, and are liable to injury if the soil is 
kept very wet, especiaily when the plants are not 
growing rapidly. The Lady Washington, or large- 
flowered varieties, bloom only during the winter, 
spring or early summer, and the best time to rest 
them, or to start cuttings, is in July or Augus*. 
These. plants will make a good growth during 
the fall, and begin to show flower buds early in 
the winter. Some of'the ivy geraniums are very 
beautiful and make the best of basket plants. 

Oxalis are grown from bulbs, which naturally 
start into growth in August or September, bloom 
through the fall and winter, and go to rest in 
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Made from the best Quality of Mexican 


Vanilla Beans. 

The marker is FLOODED with rank 
ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 
FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 

COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 

For over thirty-seven years PURE and 


Note trade-mark; Blue Cartoon, 
Green Cap over Cork. 
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Do You Drink 
Coffee? 


THE 
“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medica! authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker. So con- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not boiled. 
It will save 40 per cent. of 
ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute, 
- Itis sosimple achild can 
¥ use it. It condenses all va- 
por,andallows no aroma to 
It makes the Coffee 
5 bright and clear without 
eggs or anything else. The 
ee Pots are all Nickel 
Plated, and they are the 
handsomest and best that can be purchased at any price. 

If vour dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
anysize you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
eastof the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 
following special prices for full nickel--’ated Pots, satisfaction 
guaranteed: 

To make 1 quart, 


COFFEE 


4 cups, $1.25 To make 2 quarts, 8 eups, $1.55 
© make quarts, 12 eups, $1.80 To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00 
MARION HARLAND writes: ‘In mv opinion it has no equal.” 

ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER & CO. | 3!2 Hewes Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN EVERY CLIME 


TESTIFY TO THE SUPERIORITY OP 


taining ov.~ 700 engravings and 8 superb 
colored plates of Vegetables and Flow- 
ers—a perfect mine of information on 
topics. 


‘0 give our Catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH. 
To every one who will state where 
this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses us 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also 
send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent “Garden” Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Jubilee 
Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Let- 
tuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red 
envelope, which when emptied and 
returned will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods 
selected from Catalogue to the 
amount of $1 00 and upward. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


ITALIAN LIL BEGONIA 


20 PS FLOWERS 15 Bulbs 


For 25c. we will send the 
following choice collection for 2 5c * Ler 
1 Pkt Kudzu Vine (creat Novelty) hardy climber 
1 Pkt Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers 
1 Pkt Perilla. Prettier t 
1 Pkt Aster, hardy, perennial, blooms very late 
4 i brown, red, oe, colors 
1 Pkt Wallflower 1 Pkt Smilax Vine 
1 Pkt Sweet Pea.Navy blue | 1 Pkt Petunia Giant 
k' 1 Pkt Carnation Pink 
1 Pkt Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt Salvia Scarlet 
1 Pkt Jap. Morning Glory 1 Pkt Stocks, double 
1 Pkt Verbena Creeping 1 Pkt Ranunculus Poppy 
Italian Lily flowers a foot long, Bezo- 
u Ss nia, Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet 
Freesia, Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryllis, Mont- 
bretia, and 5 other choice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, 
and our new Colored plate Catalog, all for 25¢. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & ©O., Floral Park, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeepine. 
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May or June. Irom three to five bulbs should 
be planted in a pot or basket. Among the best 
varieties are the white and pink forms of the 
mammoth oxalis, O. speciosa, the yellow varieties 
of O. cernua and the little O. versicolor. O. 
Bowiei is beautiful for a little while, but has only 
one set of blooms, which last only a short time, 
and the plants remains for the rest of the sea- 
son only a mass of leaves. 

Palms are largely used for permanent window 
and hall decorations, and are among the best 
plants for this purpose, because they do well un- 


CYCLAMEN 


der a great variety of conditions, grow slowly 
and do not outgrow the space allotted to them. 
They cannot be grown from seed with success 
by the amateur, and those of large size are rather 
expensive. The best way to care for them dur- 
ing the summer is to plunge the pots in the 
ground in a shaded place, where the leaves will 
not be broken or burned by the sun, as recom- 
‘mended for the rubber plant, azalea, etc. But 
whether grown on the veranda or plunged in the 
ground, they must not be allowed to become very 
dry for any considerable length of time. Among 
those best for house growth are Kentia Bel- 


moreana and Fostcriana, Latania LBorbenica, 
Cocos Weddelliana, Areca lutescens, Seaforthia 
elegans, etc. 

Roses, when the conditions are just right, suc- 
ceed in house culture, but there are so many dif- 
ficulties attending, that only a few people at- 
tempt to grow them. If young plants are pot- 
ted in very rich soil, with plenty of drainace, 
about September 1, and are plunged in a frame 
or hotbed until an abundance of fresh, white roots 
are formed, and then are brought into a mod- 
erately warm room,—they often give much sat- 
isfaction. They are especially subject to the at- 
tack of the green fly and red spider, and should 
be closely watched, to see that these do not do 
serious harm before they are discovered. As the 
plants are generally grown in pots, in the living 
room, they can be moved to the sink for a spray- 
ing, or be put into a box for fumigation or dust- 
ing with pyrethrum. 


The Cyclamen 


Within a few years the florists have succeeded 
in greatly improving this plant, naming it the 
giant cyclamen or Gianticus. The n-w kinds 
have a more extensive variety of colors, and some 
bear spotted flowers, while the foliage is beau- 
tifully marked, making it an attractive plant even 
when not in bloom. The flower stalks are strong 
and the flowers show well above the foliage. 
Among the new varieties there is a double flower, 
but it is hardly as desirable as the single. A nov- 
elty has just appeared, promising a great improve- 
ment, the flowers being crested or feathered. 

While the cyclamen has a bulbous root, these 
plants can be readily raised from seed, develop- 
ing small flowering bulbs in about one year. Yet 
those who need to grow them in their homes 
should obtain bulbs that have already started to 
grow. 

In potting the bulbs do not let the soil cover 
them. The earth should come up about one-third 
on the side of the bulb. Small bulbs should be 
grown in about three-inch pots. Place the pots 
near the glass, but protect them from the sun’s 
rays. When the cyclamen are through flower- 
ing, sink the pots in a shady border. After rest- 
ing a few months, repot the bulbs, removing about 
one-third of the old soil, but not enough to dis- 
turb the fibrous roots, replacing with fresh earth. 
When bulbs are large they will not flower so free- 
ly. The old brlbs should be cut into quarters 
from the under side; but cut only two-thirds 
through the bulb, and then, after one season’s 
growth, the upper part of the bulb can be sep- 
arated, furnishing four good bulbs. 
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The Best Survive 


True of many things. True of med- 
icines—the best survive. As a 
household remedy for coughs and 


Hale’s 
Honey of 
Horehound 
and Tar 


has survived because it is the best. 
It is palatable, harmless, and it 
cures. 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 
per bottle; largest size cheapest. 
At all druggists. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Take HALE’S. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


bb be bn ba bn bn bn Gate Ge Ge Gn Gn Go Ge Gn Gn Ge Gn Gn 


. 


S Has been used for over saxty years 
aR s by millions of mothers for their 


WINSLOW’S ing ‘wits perfect suc- 
SOOTHIN “ne. allays 

all pain; cures wind colic, 
SYRUP and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhoea. Sold by Druggists in every rt of the 


. sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
wy RR and take no other kind. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 


Quilted, of Bleaches Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, having 
no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. . Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. 


FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Laight and Varick Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


“For the Land’s Sake” 


“Bowker’s Fertilizers 


THEY ENRICH THE EARTH 
nrich the Earth in tte conser- 


vatory and 
window garde: with Bowker’s Flower Food. 
and Enough, for 30 plants 3 
months an vo on ndow 

Gardening, postpaid for 25c 


nrich the Earth in the lawn 
anc arden 
with Bowker’s Lawn and Garden Weenies. 
Enough for a house lot, $1. Booklet free. 


nrich the Earth on the farm, 


as thousands 
of practical farmers have done for years, with 
Bowker’s General and Special Fertilizers for 


different crops. Catalogue free. 
FERTILIZER CO. 


BOWKER cop 


43 Chatham St.,Boston. 68 Broad St.,NewYork,. 


LADY 
AGENTS 


can find profitable employment 
by representing one of the finest 
lines of Straight Front and Reg- 
ular Corsets. Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Corset Waists, 
Sanitary Belts, Shoulder Braces, 
Hose Supporters, etc. Fast 
Black and Colored mercerized 
Satteen, Silk, Linen, Chambray 

and Flannel, Adjustable 
and Fashioned Petticoats 
in fashionable designs. 
Dress Skirts in seasonable 
effects. Dressing Sacques, 
ete, etc. Co-operate with 
us and you can make 
money sure. 


Territory given. Price Lists and Retail Guide Free. 


RELIANCE CORSET CO. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. JACKSON, MICH, 


FULL SPRING; uine leather. 
both sides alike. Size 76x28. Immense 
stock; special bargain. Write to-day. 


Cataloeue C 141. Office Furniture: C 142, House Furniture. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., Stein way Hall, Chicago, 


SEND YOUR PICTURE 4 eet a 


BROOCH PIN and 11 MINIATURES for 25 cents. 
F. J. WALSH, 122 Perry St., Trenton, Mercer Co., N. J. 


.When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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Housekeepers’ Puzzle 461 


Here is a puzzle to test your wits, your mem- 
ory, your knowledge of books; exactly the sort 
of puzzle appreciated by the woman fond of re- 
search and wide reading. Some of the questions 
look hard, yet they can be answered after a few 
hours of pleasant browsing in any well-assorted 
library. Try it and judge for yourself; it will 
not be time wasted; you will be accumulating 
a fund of useful knowledge and paving the way 
toward lightening household labor, for the prizes 
to successful contestants consist of ten useful 
things from our Goop HouseKEEPING premium 
list. The list will be sent on request. It con- 
tains all sorts of kitchen conveniences, from 
weigh scales to the latest thing in a kitchen 
cabinet. If you are interested in this puzzle send 
for the list and discover what you are working 
for. Replies may be sent in to the Puzzle Editor 
until March 20. The ten correct lists mailed first, 
according to postmarks, will win the ten awards. 


1—What French king devised bouillon and 
consomme because he considered mastication 
vulgar? 

2—What famous woman writer said: “I like 
breakfast time better than any other moment in 
the day. No dust has settled on one’s mind 
then and it presents a clear mirror to the rays 
of things”? 

3—How much does a barrel of flour weigh? 

4—Who immortalized the strawberry in a sen- 
tence? Quote this famous saying. 

5—From_ what was the word “doily” derived, 
and what is the story about it? 

6—From what is caviare made? 

7—When was the first Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion printed? 

8—Who first introduced potatoes in England? 

9—What famous woman said: “The science 
of housekeeping affords exercise for the judg- 
ment and energy, ready recollection and patient 
self-possession that are the characteristics of a 
superior mind’? 

10o—What is Scotland’s national dish? 

11—Under the culinary management of what 
president’s wife was ice cream discovered ? 

12—What American writer has won as high a 
reputation for her cook books as for her novels? 

13—What article among household furnishings 
formed a notable collection in Queen Victoria’s 
belongings ? 

14—What is Dean Swift’s description of an 
aristocratic English dinner? 

15—What French town has the largest tripe 
factories in the world? 

16—What English king declared sturgeon such 
a delicacy that it should appear nowhere but at 
the royal table? 


Two Prize Contests 


A month remains in which our readers may 
compete for the twenty-five dollars in cash prizes 


for the best letters telling how they got their 
infants through the critical periods of the first 
two years of life, the contest closing April 1. 
A few letters received up to the time of writ- 
ing have been accompanied with photographs. 
A good set of two or three photographs show- 
ing a baby’s progress in size and physical condi- 
tion will greatly increase the chance of winning 
a prize, especially if the photographs be clear 
and strong. The prizes are as follows: For the 
best letter dealing with the critical periods of 
the child’s first year, prizes, respectively, of eight 
dollars, three dollars and a dollar and a half; 
for letters dealing with the child’s second year, 
prizes of the same magnitude, making twenty- 
five dollars in all. Anyone may enter letters 
dealing with both years, thereby to increase the 
chance of winning a prize, but two prizes will 
not be awarded to one person. Material which 
fails to win prizes but is of interest and value 
will be accepted and paid for. 

It seems advisable to close on May 1 our 
contest for the best descriptions of kitchens. The 
prize or prizes will aggregate twenty-five dollars. 
The kitchens described must be real ones, and 
their strong points and weak points as discov- 
ered in daily use are to be pointed out. Photo- 
graphs and drawings will greatly enhance the 
value of entries. 


Our February Puzzle Practically Applied 


Miss Lillias Stephens gave the second of a 
series of deiightful Thimble parties Wednesday 
afternoon. The affair was in honor of Mliss 
Katherine Schnell, who left Thursday morning 
for an extended trip through the south. There 
were some twenty guests, and the time was 
passed with a house furnishing contest from the 
current number of Goop HousEKEEPING. A de- 
licious supper followed the contest, after which 
many wishes for a pleasant journey were given 
to Miss Schnell and thanks to the hostess for a 
charming afternoon—From the Binghamton 
(New York) Chronicle. 


The Influence of Christ in Modern Life, by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, is made up of fifteen chap- 
ters, each of which represents a spiritual battle 
against modern skepticism in some youth for 
whom the writer has cherished great affection, 
and so each chapter has the simple, direct, per- 
sonal style that appeals to the reader, whatever 
his own religious convictions may be. The book 
will prove invaluable to clergymen and students, 
as well as to the layman. Published by the Mac- 
millan company at $1.50. 
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ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


The daintiest dessert 
that ever 
graced a menu 
Sold everywhere i 

sealed tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


in Painters’ Supplies. 


BUTCHER’S 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, Interior 
“Bowling Alleys Furniture. 


BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, 
356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Cireulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers P 
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Swan’s Down.... 


Prepared Cake Flour 


Makes Delicious Angel 
Food and other Cakes 
If you like delicious 
cake, write us the... 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Colds are serious things. 

They leadtoworsethings. 

A cold is theseed of consump- 

tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not = hand, 


Cough: Croup 
givesieliefatonce. It has saved thou- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. Don’t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no opiunm—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by _phy- 
sicians for 50 years. Made 


ouly by Charles B. Kingsle 
Horthampton, Mass. — 


. When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
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A Twenty-seven Cent Banquet 


A banquet was given not long since by the New 
England cooking school to the press of Spring- 
field and vicinity. The school was transformed 
from its usual workaday aspect into a cosy dining 
room, with four long tables set T shape, adorned 
with flowering plants and painted menu cards 
at each plate. Herbert Myrick, treasurer of the 
school, acted as toastmaster, and the guests voted 
cooking school culinary art something each man 
present would be delighted to institute in his own 
home. The menu, prepared by the principal, Miss 
Downing, set forth the following dishes: 

Oyster cocktail 
Olives Celery 
_. Bouillon Wafers 
Larded fillet of beef, mushroom sauce 
Sweet potatoes with sherry 
Beets in sour jelly 
Bread and butter folds 
Coffee 
Shrimp and celery salad 
Cup St Jacques 
Fancy wafers 

The individual cost of each dish is interesting. 
A glance into Miss Downing’s account book re- 
veals how she marketed. Here is the cost: 

Two quarts of oysters at 30c, 60c; catsup, ta- 
basco sauce, horseradish, 12c; olives, 30c; two 
bunches celery, 30c; meat and vegetables for 
bouillon, 50c; wafers, 1oc; fillet of beef, six 
pounds, at 25c, $1.50; three-quarters can of mush- 
rooms, 20c; sweet potatoes, 20c; beets, 7c; bread 
and butter, 35c; one pound coffee, 45c; three 
pints shrimps, 40c; one pint olive oil, 4oc; loaf 
sugar, 8c; one and one-half pints cream, 60c; ice, 
10c; rock salt, 5c; sugar, 10c; one dozen lemons, 
10c; one-half pound Malaga grapes, 13c; candied 
cherries, 15c; fancy wafers, 20c; total, $7. 

Every dish was a la New England cooking 
school, and all were so good that the recipes are 
worthy of reproduction for the benefit of house- 
wives who may wish to attempt duplicating this 
tempting meal. 

For the oyster cocktails, two quarts of oysters 
were used, putting four or five into a sherbet cup. 
They were well chilled, then over each was put 
a tablespoon of the following mixture: Four 
tablespoons of horseradish, two teaspoons of 
tabasco sauce, four tablespoons vinegar, four 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce, eight table- 
spoons lemon juice, four tablespoons tomato 
catsup and two teaspoons of salt. 

The bouillon called for five pounds of lean meat, 
two pounds marrow bone, three quarts cold water, 
one teaspoon peppercorns, one tablespoon salt, one- 
half of a cup of carrot, turnip, onion and celery 
cut in dice. The meat was cut into inch cubes. 


Two-thirds of it was put in the cold water in the 
soup kettle and allowed to soak for half an hour; 
the rest was browned in a hot frying pan, in 
the marrow which had been scooped from the 
bone. It was added to the meat in the pot and 
brought slowly to the boiling point. It was 
skimmed frequently and allowed to simmer for 
five hours. One hour before it was cooked, the 
vegetables and seasonings were added. When 
taken from the stove at night, it was strained 
and cooled. Next morning the cake of fat on 
top was removed and the soup cleared. It was 
as brown and sparkling as sherry. 

Fillets cut from a fresh beef cost 65c a pound. 
With proper treatment, Miss Downing considers 
cold storage fillet, which sells for 25¢ a pound, 
can be made quite delicious. She used two long 
fillets. Every morsel of superfluous fat and skin 
was carefully cut away and the meat was wiped 
with a cheesecloth wrung from cold water. The 
fillets were skewered into shape and larded. For 
lardoons she cut from a piece of well-chilled salt 
pork, strips one-quarter of an inch thick and 
two inches long, using the firm fat of the pork 
between the rind and the vein. These lardoons 
were inserted one by one in a larding needle, and 
with the pointed end a stitch was taken up one- 
third of an inch thick and three-fourths of an 
inch wide. The lardoons were left projecting in 
rows of alternately two and three in each row. 
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All bright housewives say 


SILVER 


is the best in every way. 


“SILICON,” 
30 Cliff St., N. 


“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 

But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year., 
This oftee fatal disease is quickly checked and cured 
by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been most 
successfully used for twenty years as a preventative 
of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other contagious dis- 
eases. Actual tests show that vaporized Cresolene 
kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send fordescriptive 
booklet with testimonials, Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Not a drop of 
eyes sparkle, weak p undiluted, unadulter- 
stomachs hungry, and ”) ated juice of the 
despondent minds choice Concord 
merry. Grape. 


Welch’s Grape Juice 


It’s nature’s finest food and drink. All 
that is of value in the Grape is embodied in 
Welch’s. Itisfruit nutrition in fluid form. 

i The sick and convalescent find ita delicious, 
sustaining food. It does not create a 
false stimulation —it invigorates. It 
keeps people well. Try it on the table. 

let Free. 3-oz. Bottle by Mail cents. 
If your dealer will not supply you 

send us @8for 12 full pints [14 case] 
shipped express prepaid anywhere 

inthe United States east of 


Tee Welch Grape Juice Co. , 


Westfield, N. Y. 


Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color! If so, 
ou know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
hilds’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and true to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 


Asa Trial Offer we wiil mall for 30c., 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 


Pansy Giant—Snow White|Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 
o Coal Black.| “ Black i 


n 
Gol’a Y: 
Orange Pink. 
Cream. 
Scarlet. 
Pure White. 
One Packet of cach, THE MaYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colored plates),and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 
Our Catal e for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
tlon—Greatest Hook of Flower and Vegetable 8, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be matled free to any who 
tici hasi ores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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Into a baking pan were laid larger strips of the 
pork than the lardoons, and the fillet was laid 
upon them. It was sprinkled with pepper and 
salt, dredged with flour and baked for a half-hour, 
basting occasionally. 

The mushroom sauce was made from one-quar- 
ter cup of butter, in which were browned one slice 
of carrot, one slice of onion, a bit of bay leaf, 
a sprig of thyme, a sprig of parsley and six 
peppercorns. To this were added five tablespoons 
of flour, two cups of brown stock, and salt and 
pepper. It was strained and to it was added three- 
quarters of a can of mushrooms cut in quarters. 

The sweet potatoes with sherry were delicious. 
Fifteen large potatoes were baked till soft. They 
were cut in two lengthwise, and the insides were 
scooped out and put through a potato ricer. The 
potato was mixed with butter, pepper, salt, cream 
and a few tablespoons of sherry and returned to 
the shells, being left with a rocky sort of sur- 
face. They were set with the potato side up, close 
together, in a pan, put on the top shelf of the oven 
and allowed to brown. 

For the beets in sour jelly, a dozen small win- 
ter beets were boiled till tender. The skins were 


slipped off and they were left to cool. 

For the jelly mix one-third cup of sugar with 
three level teaspoons of cornstarch or arrowroot. 
Pour over it one-half cup of vinegar and one- 


quarter of a cup of boiling water. Cook three 
minutes until transparent, and pour hot over the 
sliced beets, putting a layer of beets, then a few 
tablespoons. of the ‘dressing and repeating sev- 
eral times till a glass dish is full. Serve cold, 
when the beets will be inside a solid, clear, crim- 
son jelly. 

For the salad, three pints of shrimps were 
shelled and broken in halves. They were heaped 
with a mixture of chopped celery on lettuce leaves, 
a spoonful of mayonnaise was put on each, and 
was garnished with capers and an olive cut in 
quarters. 

Cup St Jacques was a delicious ice with plain 
lemon ice as a foundation. The ice was made 
from four cups of water and two cups of sugar 
boiled for twenty minutes till they made a syrup. 
Three-quarters of a cup of lemon juice was added, 
and it was strained, cooled and frozen. The ice 
was served in champagne glasses with three- 
quarters of a teaspoon of Maraschino poured over 
each ice and a garnishing of sliced bananas, can- 
died cherries cut in halves and Malaga grapes 
skinned and seeded. 


Heaven’s Distant Lamps is a compilation of nearly 
400 poems, most of them by well-known writers, dedi- 
cated to those in sorrow and adversity. Anna E. Mack 
is the compiler, Lee & Shepard are the publishers; $1.50. 
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The Oldest Chef 
By Atoysius 


Old Father Time—they've given him, 
In jest and song recital, 

A host of curious legends and 
Many a name and title; 

But I have never heard him named— 
And faith! I am not deaf— 

I never heard the people call 
Old Father Time a chef. 


And who but he may spread the clod 
With harvest? Who is able 
To turn the upland and the plain 
Into a loaded table? 
Behold him keep until the last 
The richest, rarest brew, 
And serve it in the vesper hour— 
A goblet filled with dew. 


Who bakes the tuber in its hill, 
The pippin in the sun? 
Who drops the cherry and its wine, 
When sweet and ripe and done? 
Who gathers up the heat and light, 
And rain and summer breeze, 
And mixes in the sugar sip 
Of flowers and fruiting trees? 


Olid Father Time—and who are guests 
At this delicious feast? 

The whole wide world of fish and fowl, 
And every man and beast. 

And as we sip the breakfast from 
His overflowing hand, 

He is preparing supper, too, 
Upon the mellow land! 


Woman has invaded fields of labor heretofore 
occupied by man, finding success or failure, ac- 
cording as her work proved acceptable. The sex 
battle on the field industrial, forced upon woman 
by man’s invention of labor-saving machinery 
has but begun. There will bg losses on both 
sides, but the outcome seems not in doubt. Even 
as it has thus far progressed it has left the con- 
dition of the American woman better than that of 
the woman of Europe, where conservatism has 
tended somewhat to delay strife and to render it 
less fierce. In the end, when readjustment shall 
have been effected, the conditions and the rela- 
tions, both of the American woman and of the 
American man, will be improved, and to a greater 
degree, even, than present conditions are an im- 
provement over those obtaining a century ago.— 
Kate Tupper Galpin, California. 
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THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 
LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize ft at a genteel 
and uncrowded preteeton paving $15 to $35 weekly. Situations 
always obtainab: We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove, 


na Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


= Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Willhold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. 


Linen Doilies, and Six Battenberg a) Whi 
? stle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
yaluable fume given with order for Vook: 
also a year’s Subscription to Ingalls’ ny Agents Wanted. 


Patented Jan, 75, 1900, 


Fancy Work Book. ALL or 25 WATERS .» Be 
Address, J. INGALLS, TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 68, Toledo, 0. 
Lynn, Mass., Box G 


FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


For stirring and mixing batter of all kinds. It ie useful as « 

skimmer and in one thousand and one ways.Agents send 8cts. name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. 
: Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce- 

ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CU., Dept. 11,8t-Louls,Mo 


gest manufacturers of Pure Aleninem, Scotch Granite 


and Tin Ware in the world &, write how to get 

free this and four of our other bestselling hx yusehold novelties positively removed by 
—Outfit worth $2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. G.M. using Stillman’s Cream. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, Ii, Prepared especially for 


or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, ; St. Louis, Mo.; 

° » id t enemy of beauty. for particulars. 
Kansas City, Mo.; "Denver Seattle, Wash. ° STILL EA D. URORA, ILLS 
This Co. is worth a Million Dollars and ts reliable. Bey 


BABY PATTERNS. 
rou tr ictu res . patterns for 
: long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
illustrating every phase of poultryraising and H : 5 4 with directions, kind and quantity of 
224 pages of matter telling how, when and : 5 material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
what. That and much -nore fs in our re , paid. Also“ Helpful Hints to Prospect- 
able Poultry Keepingin allits Branches.” , * ive Mothers,” free with order. 
Tells also about ihe warranted for 10 years 
Cyphers Incubator, which is guaranteed to Z, MRS. MARION CARSON, I. 
outhatch any other incubator, or money Te- 1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, III. 
io Book for 10c in stamps, Circulars 
dress nearest office. Ask for book 448 
Mass, Wayland, N. 


DIXON’S—— Works Swiltly 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 
One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

SEEDS, PLANTS, 


Vines, 
and Orna- 
mental Trees. The best 


enti 
<S 40 in Hardy Roses, 44 
Green houses of Plants and 
miEverblooming Roses. Mai! 

size postpaid, in iva) 

our 
please you and 
please and Standard Typewriter 
mener V aluable 168-page 
- Catalogue Free. 


THE STORRS HAJIISON Wyckoff, Seamans & 
American Gardeniig Benedict, 
lig 144 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


erty St., N. Y 


50 EGG is a Lot of Eggs. 
Remember this when somebody 
tells you that a 0-egg inc S| 


tor is too small rt ow 4 re practical use. If the eggsare al 

good the BAN TCHER will give you 50 live chicks, ~O¢ 

It’s ready to “set” am GAT SH you know. It’s so good and so aure, 
_ that we send it anywhere on 30 days free trial. It only costs you 85. It’gall — to “ + 
BUC it. Fill the NG tank, light—it will do the rest. Sen? 40 for va 


CKEYE INCUBATOR Co., “SPRINGFIELD, ¢ 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
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‘These trade-mark crissgroes Jines on every package, ; 
Glutan\YGrits 
ONE. Perfect Breakfast DgMert Health Cereals. 
7) PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. & 
Unlike all offer Mods\ Ask Grocers. 
| 
MorsTuRe. i 
Slowl “ill %, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


O-NUT 


A Pure, Sterilized 
Cocoanut Fat for 


Shortening 
and Fpying 


Most digestible and healthful 
fat in the world. Entirely 
free from animal matter; 
never gets rancid, 


sexe: KO-Nor --~ 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


FREE— Beautifully illustrated reci 
ee ook, new edition, tells of deli- 


cious dishes prepared with Mgu/Mast 


ASBESTOS PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially p d asb . and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections f«.r extended tables. 

iptive booklet and prices sent on application. 
LW. KERNEY 


6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


“Which Company 
Shall I Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a 
young man. After a few rela- 
tives die of some hereditary 
disease the question is: “Which 
company will take me?” 
Better get life © insurance 
while you can. Write for 
booklet, “How and Why,” 


on Insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


921-923-925 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Should Subscribe for 


Table Tal 


ideal housekeeping 
magazine’’ 


4 


It is devoted to the interests of ‘ 


progressive housekeepers and is 
an invaluable aid to tne housewife. 

It teaches the art of good cook- 
ing, of wise and economical living. 
It gives the newest recipes, latest 
table decorations, up-to date me- 
nus for home weddings, receptions, 
dinner parties, and all special oc- 
casions, and menus for each meal 
of every day with full instructions 
how to prepare everything. It is 
the American authority, thor- 
oughly reliable, and just what 
every woman wantsevery day. It 
is illustrated with half-tone cuts of 
plain and fancy garnished dishes. 

No difference what other period- 
icals you take, you ought to have 
Table Talk, as it occupies a field 
of its own creation and gives spe- 
cial information to housekeepers 
furnished by no other publication. 


Send 10 cents for 
3 months’ trial 
Yearly subscriptivu price is $1.00. 


Address 


Table Talk Publishing 
Company, 


) 


Q—What is the man in the window doing? 


A-—He is taking out a bottle of Pabst 
Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 


Q—What is he going to do with it? 
A—He has sold it to a customer. 


Why does the customer buy The 
Tonic? 


A—Because it isa ‘ect health restorer. 
It builds up the ruu down system, it 
restores the tired and nervous to 
health, strength and that comfort 
and happiness which come from per- 
fect mental and physical equilibrium. 


Do druggists sell much of The “Best” 
Tonic? 


A—Yes, more than any other malt prepa- 
ration. Many of them give their 
entire window to such a display as 
this one. 


Q—Who makes The “‘Best’’ Tonic? 


A—It is carefully and scientifically pre- 
under medical supervision by 


PABST BREWING CO. 


| (Tonic Dept.) Milwaukee, Wis. 


When you writt advertisers please mention 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


BARGAIN 


BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES: 


1 Packet Mammoth Butterfly 

1 Packet Giant Fancy ......... ones 
1 Packet Black Prince 

1 Packet Snow Queen 

1 Packet Red and Scariet......... 


in cash or ry provided you send the 
addresses of two friends who grow flowers, 
mm and return this advertisement, or name 
the paper with your order. It is the 
best value for the money ever 
offered. Your money returned 
and the seeds as a present, if not 
fully satisfied. 


S. Y. HAINES & CO,, 
105 Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Packages mailed 
and Bulbs ree, 


F 
Nasturtium, Al! Colors. | 
‘am 


California Sunflower. 
|Agratum, Blue. 
Poppy, F: Snapdragon. 
Phlox, Beautiful Colors. Zennia, Double Rich Flower. | Bleeding ‘ieart. 
Morning Giory, New, Large. | Chrysanthemum, Double. | 
With the following Bulbs FREE: 1 Uncle Sam Lily (as 
above), 1 Tuberose, 2 Gladiolus. 2 Oxalis, 1 Begon a, 
= Gloxinia, 2 Freesias, 1 Hyacinth, 3 Lily of the Valley 


All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silveror eight 2-ct. stamps. 
This is a grand opportunity to buy good seeds cheap. All our own 
growing. afoney refunded if not as represented. Address, a 


““‘WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE”?— Puce. 


to pay $40 to $60 for a Steel Range that does not cost over = at the Factory to build, 
the difference being profits and expenses of an Army of middlemen. Such folly 
no longer necessary, as we offer our 


Hapgood “Anti-Trust” Steel Range 


at one-half agents prices. Guaranteed for 5 years. Money refunded if not entirely 
satisfactory. Send for Big Free Uatalogueof Sewing Machines, ies at O1 
Prices, Harness, Lawn Swings 8.75, and 1000 other things at half dealers 
prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look us up ‘badcens 
HAPCOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Boxti57, Alton, tll. 
8 The only mfg. company in the world in their line selltng direct to the donsumer. 


cts. Postpaid, that will Grow and Bloom for everyone. A Half 
OF THE FINEST for 50 Million lovely’ Reses to be almost iven awa Nearly 500 varieties for 


EVERBLOOMING us to select from. We believe our large illustrated catalog will inspire all lovers of beau- 
tiful flowers to order at least a few plants and Seeds that Grow to adorn their homes 


and gardens. All of the best new =< = offered lowest 
r immediate effec rite now for ¢: 
TEA ROSES 12 Extra Large 2 Year Old Roses sent postp aid for $1 25. alog, sent free to all. 
THE C. A. REES co., 


ER Drawer H, Urbana, Ohio. 


For Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
wee Throat, Nothing Excels this 


BRONCHIAL 


Simple Remedy. vs.” 
Focny 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
In boxes only. Never sold in bulls 44.4 enn Um 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


LIEBIG 


“THE WORLD'S STANDARD” 


Every bright woman 
Will enjoy the crisp Washington gossip—the 


timely articles—the clever stories and sketches 
and the artistic illustrations of 


The National Magazine 


The National is one of the brightest up-to-date 
publications of the month. Truly —* dright 
reading for bright people.” Over 100 pages of 
clean, wholesome reading 12 times a year for 


a dollar! 


Who will buy? Send for free sample copy 
to-day. You will appreciate it enough to want 
to be a regular reader. 


Address THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


2 Bedford Street, 
oston, Mass. 


LALA LA PLA LANL ALA 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousreKeEPInc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Places 
IN VIRGINIA 


Can be comfortably and easily 
reached by the 


Old Dominion 
Line 


Steamers sail Daily, except Sunday, 
from Pier 26, North River, foot of 
Beach St., New York, for 


Old Point Comfort 
Norfolk 
Richmond, Va. 
and Washington, D. C. 


Connecting for 


All Points South and West 


Through Tickets returning from Washington by 
rail or water. 


For full information apply to 


Old Dominion Steamship Co. 
81-85 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. Brown, G. P. A. 


and best way to 
handle a pan is 
» by the handle. 


FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC. 
ADDRESS 
429 Broadway NY.|103 Adams St.Chi- 
289 Main Street, | Broadway & Olivet, 
Buffalo. | St.Louis: 
26 Exchange PILNewYork. 
B.D.CALDWELL, 
GEWL PASSENGER AGT. TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


T.E.CLARKE, TW.LEE, 


CLA 
SUPERINT 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want at least one good 
agent at every postoffice to 
solicit subscriptions to Goop 
HovusekeePinG. This is a 
rare opportunity for ladies 
out of employment who wish 
to engage in profitable work 
through the Spring months. 
If you can canvass all of the 
time or part of the time, and 
would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for 
terms and particulars. We 
also offer a choice line of pre- 
miums, including articles of 
especial value to housekeepers, 


which we will send on request. 
Address 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 


Publishers 
New York SprINGFIELD, Mass Chicago, Ill 


=... 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


{ 849 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 1 00 1 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1849 CHARTER PERPETUAL 


Springfield 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1901 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,500,000.00 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission 
Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Loans on Coilateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks 

Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
United States Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 1,5 60,772.79 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims 270,707.27 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3,340,480.06 


NET SURPLUS 1,819,143.41 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,319,143.41 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 27,459,196.69 


A. W. panos, President W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice Pres’t F. H. WILLIAMS, Trees 


Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’t wtin . A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager 


SPRINGFIELD AGENTS 
FRED C. WRIGHT & CO. HOMER G. GILMORE 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States 


= 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINnG. 


213,681.58 
391,502.59 
48,420.30 
125,000.00 
616,800.00 
40,525.00 
589,044.00 
2,045,650.00 
590,000.00 
376,000.00 
75,000.00 
48,000.00 
$5, 159,623.47 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Soda Water 
ONE CENT A GLASS 


The Finest Soda Water with any flavor desired, 


or other carbonated bev- 
erage of any kind, can be made instantly anywhere by means of SPARKLETS. 
This consists of small steel capsules containing pure carbonic acid gas, and 
a silver-plated syphon bottle, which receives the gas from the capsule and 
produces a soda water better than that from a $1,000 soda fountain. The 
gas is the same as in soda water, but purer. 


It Makes All Liquids Sparkling— 


Water, milk, tea, coffee, lemonade, root beer, ginger ale, wine, spirits, invalid 
drinks, etc. By using mineral water tablets, fruit syrups, etc., any desired 
effervescing fluid may be had. No one knows what a delight and benefit such 
beverages are until SPARKLETS is used. Milk 
treated with SPARKLETS isa delicious revelation. 
The special bottle, 
Inexpensive—;." ai 
drinks, can be used continuously, yet lasts indefinitely. 
Each small capsule of gas costs only 2%c. for pints, 
4c.for quarts—only one cent a glass of beverage. 
Capsules, syrups, tablets, etc., can be ordered by 
mail, if not sold at your nearest store or druggist. 


The Healthfulness 
of carbonated waters, milk, etc., is universally recog- ¥ 
nized by both physicians and public. Refreshing, . 
strengthening, invigorating. By its own life and ; 
force the gas destroys all germs and clears impuri- 3 


ties in unwholesome water. 


Simple, cleanly, can’t get out of order. 


A child can operate it. 
Directions with outfit. Once used always used. 


Used Everywhere 


the world over. We control the patents 
for North and South America, a thor- # 
oughly equipped factory at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and supply demands promptly. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Two Extraordinary 


COMPLETE 


SODA WATER OUTFITS 
No. 1. $3.00 | No. 2. $5.00 


1 German Silver Quart Syphon 

4 boxes Quart SPARKLETTS 

I bottle Vichy Tablets 

Seltzer “ 

Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Bicarbonate of Soda “ 
Strawberry Syrup (8 oz.) 
Raspberry 

Ginger Ale “ 

Root Beer 


Sarsaparilla 
Vanilla 


This gives you a choice of eight to ten different kinds of soda water, flavored exactly to your taste, at 
an average of ONE CENT A GLASS 


From Thousands of Letters of Recommendation we have space only for a few 


“SPARKLETS goes beyond my expectation. Mrs. Howe LETS daily. Inclosed i is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, 
has used it with various liquids and now she cannot get pe | verifying the same.” Marie Leonora Marks, 
without it | I have used the extracts of various varieties an 2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
the charging of them was perfect as to taste, etc.” 

J. owe, 94 Fulton Street, New York “SPARKLETS reached me in good order and I am greatly 
pleased with the same.” 

“ [thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to nik or ay M. C. Merriam, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 

I have been ill quitea while and could not retain = or any- 


thing else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. Lam * My friends and myself are delighted with the a of 
now able to drink a gallon of milk charged Sik TSpaRK. SPARKLETS. James Hicks, Piqua, O 


$6.00 for $3.00 $8.60 for $5.00 


If you will remit $3.00 in advance, at once, we will deliver the $5.00 outfit, or for $5.00the $7.60 outfit, express paid, and we 

will also present you, free, with a year’s subscription to ‘‘Goop HousexeerinG,’” one of the best, most helpful, most interesting 

and most popular of magazines for the whole family. To get this premium, state where you saw this offer, and give name and 

address of your nearest grocer or general store (one only) If already a subscriber your subscription will be extended six months, or 

you may send the magazine for a year toa friend asa new subscriber. 

A HARVEST FOR AGENTS Shoul you “ — . order othe of rey particulars, we will 

send you our booklet and a sample copy of **Goop HouseKzep- 

Terms on Application IN ot ( regular price for the ring ene cents) free of cost if you 

will address us a postal card as follows:— Please send me full princi of your offers as advertised in , Stating full name and 

address plainly written. With each outfit is packed a booklet, ‘‘ Ont Hunprep anv One Deticiovs Drinxs,”” of invaluable 
benefit to the invalid and to those in good health Remit by registered mail, postal or express order, or personal check. 


1127 Broadway, New York City 


1 all-Metal Syphon Bottle, complete 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets 
Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
Raspberry Syrup ( 4 0z.) 
Strawberry “ 
Root Beer 
Sarsaparilla 


Ginger Ale 
Vanilla 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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CONTENTS, March, 1901 


OUR INTERNATIONAL HOUSE- EDITORIAL. Our Cooking School— 
HOLD. Illustrated 179 An Actual Danger—A Great Movement 218 
EMBROIDERY AS A CRAFT, by Mrs THE TABLE. The Proper Cooking of 
Clara L. Kellogg. Illustrated A ? 184 Fish, by Ella Morris Kretschmar—For 
HINTS FROM NEEDLEWOMEN . 186 the Invalid’s Tray, II, by Mary M. Wil- 
WHEN WE DROP THE BROOM AND lard—Entire Wheat Bread, by L. Eu- 
NEEDLE, by E. W. : ‘ 3 : 187 genie Eldridge—Various Ways of Using 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW IN THE Eggs—New Things for the Chafing-Dish 
HOME, by a Relation-in-law ; . 187 —Some New Salads, by Maria Willett 
BATTLES, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 189 Howard . 219-225 
MARKETING IN GERMANY, by A GLIMPSE OF NEW YORK 
George D. Bartlett, Jr. Illustrated = 190 STYLES. Illustrated . 3 226 
THE VIRTUE OF CONFORMITY, by THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE. 
Alice Josephine Johnson 193 Illustrated 226 


THE OLD NORTH BEDROOM, by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ‘BABIES. 
Eben E. Rexford. Illustrated ‘ ‘ 194 Feeding the Littke Human Animal—The 


THE CHILDREN. The Curing of Biddy Garden Supper, by M. S. D.—Some Cute 
Bly, by Janet Smarr. Illustrated— Egg Toys, by M.E. Moran. Illustrated 231-234 
Willie’s Choice, Illustrated—Miss THE HOSTESS. The Informal Lunch- 
Brown’s Photograph. [Illustrated . 199-201 eon, III, by Anne Warner—A Sugges- 
A PALATIAL HOME IN ST. LOUIS, tion, by B. P.—For Decoration ¥ 236-240 
by George Herbert Baker. Illustrated 203 | HOUSECLEANING TIME . : ‘ 2. 
OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. Meals FURNITURE POLISH, by Helen M. 
for Two at Fifty Cents a Day, by Grace Hunt . 244 
Elliott Page—To Adapt a House to Its PLANTS FOR INDOOR DECORA- 
Site, by Lucy D. Thomson. [Illustrated TIONS, by Prof S. T. Maynard . ‘ 246 
—Discoveries Made by Our Observers THE CYCLAMEN. [Illustrated . . 248 
and Experimenters. Illustrated. . 207-214 | HOUSEKEEPERS’ PUZZLE, 461 i 250 
HEALTH. Bronchitis, by Alice L. Root, TWO PRIZE CONTESTS. i s 250 
M D—Easy Means of Relieving Pain, A TWEN'TY-SEVEN CENT BAN- 
by A. Nichola. . . . 215-216 QUET. Illustrated. . . . . 252 
A BIRD VISITOR AND HIS COS- THE OLDEST CHEF . . . . 254 
TUMES, by A. M. Tuttle. ; ‘ 217 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other periodical. Established in 188s. 
Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Socingfeld, Mass. : 
_ A corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the largest 
printing and publishing plants in the world. Its other and allied publications have more than 500,000 subscrib- 
ers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 

TERMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid in ad- 
wane. Subscriptions may begin or be renewed at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, or at news 
stands. 

RENEWALS—tThe date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your subscrip- 
tion is paid. Thus: March o1, means that your subscription expires with this (the March) number. Some 
time is required after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for your receipt, 
can be changed. 

_DISCONTINUANCES—Good Housekeening is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. If you do not wish the magazine 
continued for another year after the time paid for has expired, please notify us to that effect. 

[ANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in address must send the old as well as the new address to which 
they wish the magazine sent. 

AGENTS—Wanted every here. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for Good 
Housekeeping. Terms on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agute line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight and one-fourth inches 
per column, two columns per page. Discounts for contracts on application. 

OFFICES—The headquarters of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass, but 
for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 Lafayette Place, New York City, Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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Love Notes of Spring 
By T. W. BurGeEss 


Good morrow, Mistress Chickadee, 
My Quakeress in sober gray, 

I hear Tom Titmouse calling thee, 
Softly calling far away, 

“Phoebe! See me! Phoebe Gray! 
See me Phoebe! See me, pray!” 

Ah, Tom, you black-capped rogue, didst 

guess 

My heart would also fain confess 
To softly calling all the day, 

“Phoebe! Phoebe! Phoebe Gray?” 


And thou, Sir Bluebird, debonair! 
Thou hidden herald of the spring! 
We joy once more to faintly hear 
Thy sweet, soft love note plaintive ring: 
“T love, my love! I love thee! 
My love, I love! My love see!” 
Ah, loyal knight, in heaven’s blue, 
How couldst thou know that beating true 
My heart doth plead and call with thee, 
“My love, I love! My love see!” 
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